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PREFACE 


IT  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  handbook  to  attempt  to  say 
anything  fresh  on  a  period  which  has  been  exhaustively 
treated  by  others  far  more  qualified  to  deal  with  the  subject. 
Its  aim  is  to  give  a  clear,  but  concise,  account  of  the  life 
of  the  Church  during  a  supremely  important  century  of  its 
history. 

The  pressure  of  modern  life  renders  it  impossible  for 
most  of  the  laity  to  make  a  serious  or  systematic  study  of 
Church  history.  And  yet  ignorance  of  the  important  events 
which  have  shaped  the  character  and  position  of  our  National 
Church  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  a  right  understanding  of 
the  difficulties  and  controversies  confronting  us  in  our  reli 
gious  life  of  to-day.  It  is  hoped  that  this  little  volume,  with 
out  omitting  anything  essential,  may  supply  an  intelligent 
and  popular  account,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  average 
layman.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  substantiate  the 
facts  recorded,  and  the  statements  made,  by  reference  to 
standard  and  well-known  authorities. 


HERNE  BAY, 

June  17,  1909. 
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THE  ENGLISH   CHURCH   IN   THE 
SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY 

PART     I 

1603-1660 

CHAPTER    I 

INTRODUCTION 

THE  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  marks  a  distinct  era 
in  religious  strife,  not  only  in  England,  but  also  throughout 
Europe.  The  Protestant  Reformation  from  this  time  enters 
on  a  new  stage.  It  no  longer,  as  during  the  past  eighty 
years,  struggles  for  its  existence ;  it  has  obtained  a  recognised 
and  permanent  footing  amongst  the  nations.  The  old  idea 
of  one  universal  Church,  as  well  as  its  handmaid  of  one  uni 
versal  Empire,  has  disappeared  for  ever.  Western  Christen 
dom  is  irretrievably  divided.  In  Holland,  where  religious 
liberty  had  allied  itself  with  political  freedom,  the  "  beggars 
of  the  sea,"  as  the  Dutch  patriots  were  called,  had  come  off 
victorious  in  their  life-and-death  struggle  with  the  tyranny  of 
Spain  and  the  Inquisition.  In  France,  more  than  a  genera 
tion  of  civil  wars  had  at  last  obtained  the  grant  of  toleration 
to  the  Huguenots.  In  our  own  land,  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  had  for  ever  settled  the  question  whether  the  Re 
formation  and  national  liberty,  or  Rome  and  foreign  tyranny, 
were  to  be  triumphant. 

The  sixteenth  century  had  been  a  period  of  formation  and 
incessant  struggle  for  the  Reformed  churches ;  the  seventeenth 
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was,  to  a  large  extent,  to  be  one  of  consolidation  and  external 
peace.  Thus  when  James  I.  succeeded  Elizabeth  as  King  of 
England,  the  religious  question  which  faced  him  was  not 
whether  Rome  or  the  Reformation  was  to  prevail  in  England, 
but  what  should  be  the  precise  and  permanent  complexion 
of  the  Reformed  Church. 

A  difference  of  method  had  existed  from  the  first  amongst 
those  desirous  of  reforming  the  abuses  of  mediaeval  Chris 
tianity.  The  Catholic  Church  founded  by  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  had,  during  the  course  of  centuries,  sadly  degenerated 
from  the  purity  of  doctrine  and  simplicity  of  worship  of  its 
primitive  days.  The  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel  had  been 
overlaid  with  corrupt  doctrines,  while  the  multitude  of  super 
stitious  ceremonies  had  rendered  its  worship  almost  unin 
telligible  to  the  ordinary  mind.  The  principle  which  guided 
the  main  body  of  our  English  Reformers  in  their  task  of 
restoring  the  Catholic  faith  to  its  ancient  purity  was  one  of 
moderation.  Cranmer  and  his  associates  wished  to  reform 
and  not  to  revolutionise  the  Church  of  England,  to  restore 
and  not  to  destroy  primitive  catholicity.  While  bringing 
every  doctrine  and  practice  to  the  one  great  test  of  Scrip 
ture,  they  felt  that  where  old  customs  and  ceremonies  were 
not  repugnant  to  the  clear  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God 
they  "  might  be  well  used,  for  they  could  not  reasonably 
reprove  them  only  for  their  age." l 

There  was,  however,  another  section  of  more  extreme  Re 
formers  "  who  cared  nothing  for  ancient  tradition  and  out 
ward  observances,  and  regarded  those  which  had  been  retained 
as  rags  and  relics  of  Popery."2  "In  rites  and  ceremonies 
their  profession  was  hatred  of  all  conformity  with  the  Church 
of  Rome,  for  which  cause  they  would  rather  endure  any 
torment  than  observe  the  solemn  festivals  which  others  did, 
inasmuch  as  Antichrist  (they  said)  was  the  first  inventor  of 
them." 3  Most  of  these  men  had  been  in  exile  at  Geneva, 
Frankfort,  and  elsewhere  during  the  Marian  persecution,  and 
there  had  imbibed  the  rigid  ecclesiastical  system  of  Calvin, 
which  they  desired  to  see  enforced  in  England. 

These  "Puritans,"  or  "  Precisians"  as  they  were  soon  called 

1  Of  Ceremonies,  Preface,  P.B. 

8  Gardiner,  Puritan  Revolution,  p.  2. 

3  Hooker,  Eccl.  Polity,  Preface,  viii.  8. 
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refused  to  tolerate  any  practices  or  customs  which  were  not 
strictly  enjoined  in  Scripture,  although  they  might  be  per 
fectly  in  harmony  with  its  spirit.  "  That  Scripture  ought  to 
be  the  only  rule  of  our  actions,  and  consequently  that  the 
church-orders  which  we  observe,  being  not  commanded  in 
Scripture,  are  offensive  and  displeasant  to  God." 1 

Thus,  when  Elizabeth  required  the  clergy  to  wear  the 
surplice,2  which  could  not  reasonably  be  considered  as 
symbolical  of  any  corrupt  doctrine,  the  Puritans  persistently 
refused  to  conform.  They  objected  also  to  the  reverent 
attitude  of  kneeling  at  Communion,  to  the  sign  of  the  cross 
in  baptism,  and  the  ring  in  marriage.  They  had,  however, 
no  quarrel  with  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Reformers,  and 
although  some  of  them  favoured  a  Presbyterian  rather  than 
an  Episcopal  form  of  Church  government,  the  vast  majority 
were  content  to  serve  under  the  latter. 

It  is  well  here  to  notice  the  ecclesiastical  position  adopted 
by  the  leading  churchmen  who  compiled  the  liturgy,  drew 
up  the  confession  of  faith,  and  moulded  the  character  of  the 
new  religious  settlement  in  England  throughout  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  They  all  held  that  the  ancient  form  of  Episcopal 
government  was  not  only  scriptural  and  practically  expedient 
at  that  time,  but  was  also  the  best  system  that  could  be 
devised  for  the  well-being  of  the  Church,  although  by  no 
means  essential  to  its  existence.  This  view  was  shared  by 
such  representative  men  as  Cranmer,  Jewel,  Grindal,  Whit- 
gift,  and  Hooker.3  Thus  they  were  in  full  sympathy  with 
those  Continental  Reformed  churches  which  had  discarded 
episcopacy  for  the  Lutheran  or  Genevan  systems.  They 
had  been  welcomed  amongst  them  during  their  exile,  and 
throughout  Elizabeth's  reign  constantly  sought  their  advice 
and  encouragement.  We  find  evidence  of  the  continuance 
of  this  close  intimacy  in  the  reply  given  to  the  Dutch  and 
French  Protestants'  address  of  welcome  by  the  Bishop  of 
London  in  1604.  "  I  thank  you  most,  dear  brethren,  for 
your  kind  address.  I  am  sensible  of  the  merits  of  John 
Alasco,  and  of  the  rest  of  my  predecessors  in  this  bishoprick, 
who  had  reason  to  take  your  churches,  which  are  of  the 
same  faith  with  our  own,  under  their  patronage,  which  I 

1  Hooker,  vii.  2.  s  Advertisements,  1566, 

*  Cf.  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Bk.  iii.  7,  and  ii.  I. 
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also  am  ready  to  do.  I  have  known  your  churches  foi 
twenty-five  years  to  have  been  beneficial  to  the  Kingdom 
and  serviceable  to  the  Church  of  England." l 

In  their  doctrinal  views  also,  practically  the  whole  body  of 
Reformers  were  united.  They  all  followed  the  views  of  Calvin 
on  the  doctrines  of  grace,  although  they  dissociated  themselves 
from  the  revolting  exaggerations  of  the  more  fanatical  followers 
of  that  great  reformer.  It  was  an  age  of  crude  and  precise 
theological  opinions,  and  many  no  doubt  defined  the  abstruse 
doctrines  of  free  will  and  election  in  a  way  that  would  be 
startling  and  offensive  to  most  modern  churchmen.  A  care 
ful  historian i observes  that  "it  may  be  confidently  affirmed 
that  during  an  interval  of  nearly  thirty  years  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  the  more  extreme  opinions  of  the  school  of  Calvin, 
not  excluding  his  theory  of  irrespective  reprobation,  were 
predominant  in  almost  every  town  and  parish."2  Even  the 
more  moderate  Calvinists  strongly  believed  in  the  current 
theory  of  Predestination,  holding  that  it  was  impossible  for 
those  once  "  elected  "  in  Christ  to  ever  finally  fall  away  from 
grace.  But  while  they  believed  thus  strongly  in  the  indefecti- 
bility  of  Divine  Grace,  they  shrank  from  asserting,  in  all  its 
crude  and  revolting  forms,  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  to 
eternal  perdition  of  those  who  were  not  "elect,"  propounded 
by  the  more  extreme  Puritans. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  the  famous 
Elizabethan  churchmen,  Jewel,  Nowell,  Sandys,  and  Cox,  con 
formed  absolutely  to  the  doctrinal  opinions  advocated  by  the 
reformers  of  Zurich  and  Geneva.  The  works  of  Calvin  and 
Bullinger  became  the  recognised  text-books  of  the  English 
universities.  Those  clergy  who  presumed  to  differ  from  their 
teachings,  or  who  did  not  fully  embrace  the  "  predestinarian  " 
theory,  were  regarded  as  heretics  and  schismatics.3  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  up  to  practically  the  close  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  the  English  divines  were  almost  universally 
Calvinist.4  Heylin  says  that  "  when  Laud  commenced  his 
university  career  it  was  safer  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  a 
heathen  or  publican  than  an  anti-Calvinist."  5 

1  Strype's  Annals,  vol.  iv.  p.  395  (1731). 

2  Hardwick,  History  of  Articles,  p.  164. 

3  Cf.  Hallam,  Const.  Hist.,  p.  285,  ed.  "  World  Library." 

4  Cf.  Perry,  Church  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  351. 
6  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  52  (1668). 
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Such  was  the  condition  of  the  English  Church  when 
James  I.  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  1 603.  Although 
the  penal  laws  had  been  stringently  enforced  in  the  late 
reign,  there  still  remained  a  large  number  of  nonconforming 
Puritans  in  the  Church,  who  refused  to  wear  the  surplice  or 
abide  by  the  simple  discipline  enjoined ;  and  with  the  advent 
of  a  new  sovereign  these  men  eagerly  looked  for  some  redress 
of  their  grievances.  But  although  the  new  king  was  as  yet 
a  strong  Calvinist,  he  had  no  sympathy  with  Puritan  scruples, 
and  confounded  their  party  with  the  Presbyterians  of  his 
native  land,  from  whom  he  had  received  but  scant  homage 
and  courtesy. 


CHAPTER    II 
THE   HAMPTON   COURT   CONFERENCE 

WHILE  James  I.  was  on  his  way  to  London,  he  was  presented 
with  a  petition  from  the  nonconforming  clergy,  which  has 
been  styled  the  Millenary  Petition,  because  it  was  supposed 
to  contain  one  thousand  signatures,  although  in  reality  the 
number  was  not  more  than  eight  hundred.  It  stated  "  that 
neither  as  factious  men  nor  as  schismatics,  but  as  the  faithful 
ministers  of  Christ,  they  humbly  desired  the  redress  of  some 
abuses." l 

Their  demands,  although  inimical  to  uniformity  of  dis 
cipline,  were  in  no  sense  revolutionary.  Their  chief  objec 
tions  were  to  the  compulsory  use  of  the  surplice,  to  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  baptism,  to  baptism  by  women,  confirmation, 
and  the  reading  of  the  Apocrypha ;  they  also  took  exception 
to  the  prevalent  custom  of  non-residence  of  the  clergy,  and 
to  incapable  ministers  and  unnecessary  excommunications. 
The  king,  however,  did  not  receive  these  petitioners  with 
much  favour,  although  he  issued  a  proclamation  convening  a 
conference  between  the  two  parties  to  be  held  at  Hampton 
Court.  This  took  place  on  the  i4th  January  1604,  and  lasted 
for  three  days.  Nine  bishops  and  nine  dignitaries  were  chosen 
to  represent  the  Church,  while  the  Puritans  were  only  allowed 
four  divines  to  plead  their  cause ;  and  thus  naturally  com- 

1  Neal,  History  of  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  p.  5  (1822). 
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plained  of  the  partiality  of  the  tribunal.  The  most  dis 
tinguished  members  of  the  Church  party  were  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  Bishop  Bancroft,  Dean  Andrewes,  and  Dean  Barlow. 
The  four  Puritan  divines  were  Dr.  Reynolds  and  Dr.  Sparks, 
professors  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  and  Chadderton  and  Knew- 
stubs  from  Cambridge.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  king 
treated  the  Puritans  very  harshly,  but  was  all  smiles  for  their 
opponents. 

We  cannot  but  be  struck,  in  reading  the  various  accounts 
of  this  conference,  at  the  extremely  partial  attitude  of  James, 
and  at  the  abjectly  cringing  conduct  of  the  bishops  and  digni 
taries.  Even  after  making  allowance  for  the  almost  supersti 
tious  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  sovereign  characteristic  of  the 
times,  their  fulsome  adulation  almost  surpassed  the  bounds 
of  truth  and  propriety.  The  Archbishop  on  one  occasion 
assured  the  king  "  that  he  spoke  by  the  special  assistance  of 
God's  Spirit." l  On  the  other  hand,  the  bishops  seem  to  have 
treated  their  opponents  in  an  unnecessarily  bitter  and  in 
tolerant  spirit.  Thus,  when  Reynolds  was  discussing  Con 
firmation,  Bancroft  begged  the  king  to  stop  his  mouth  in 
accordance  with  an  ancient  canon  that  schismatics  might  not 
be  heard  against  their  bishops ;  and  Whitgift  wrote  to  Cecil, 
"  Though  our  contentious  brethren  have  made  many  petitions 
and  motions  correspondent  to  their  natures,  your  lordship,  I 
am  sure,  does  not  imagine  that  I  have  been  all  this  while  idle, 
for  who  can  promise  himself  rest  among  so  many  vipers  ?  " 2 

The  Puritans  divided  their  objections  into  four  heads.  In 
dealing  with  doctrine,  they  desired  some  alteration  in  the  i6th 
Article,  making  it  more  extreme  in  a  Calvinistic  sense.  As  re 
gards  discipline,  they  requested  that  learned  pastors  might  be 
provided  for  each  parish  and  that  pluralities  might  be  abolished. 
In  matters  of  ritual  they  took  exception  to  the  surplice  and 
other  "  superstitious  "  habits,  to  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the 
ring  in  marriage,  contending  that  "they  were  all  relics  of 
Popery,  and  had  been  abused  to  idolatry,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  abolished."  When  they  urged,  in  relation  to  church 
government,  that  in  the  decision  of  difficult  questions  the 
bishop  might  be  assisted  by  his  presbyters  in  the  diocesan 
synod,  James  broke  out  into  a  rage  and  told  them  they  were 

1  Rapin,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  vol.  ii.  p.  233  (1734). 

2  Strype's  Whitgift,  Bk.  iv.,  Appendix  43  (1748), 
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aiming  at  a  Scotch  presbytery,  which  "  agreed  with  monarchy 
as  well  as  God  with  the  devil,"  and  ended  the  discussion  with 
his  famous  maxim,  "  No  bishop,  no  king."  He  told  the  Puri 
tans,  "If  this  be  all  your  party  have  to  say  I  will  make  them 
conform,  or  I  will  harry  them  out  of  this  land,  or  else  worse." l 
A  very  few  unimportant  alterations  were  made  in  the 
Church  service  as  the  result  of  this  conference,  some  addi 
tions  were  made  to  the  Catechism,  but  the  real  and  perma 
nent  benefit  obtained  was  the  translation  of  the  Bible  which 
was  taken  in  hand  and  resulted  in  the  Authorised  Version, 
which  still  maintains  its  hold  on  the  affections  of  English- 
speaking  people  in  spite  of  the  recent  scholarly  and  more 
correct  revision.  Convocation,  which  met  shortly  afterwards, 
passed  a  large  number  of  new  canons,  most  of  which  were 
distinctly  aimed  at  the  nonconforming  ministers,  and  enjoined 
the  strictest  obedience  to  the  discipline  and  worship  of  the 
Church.  Canon  58  confirmed  the  requirement  of  the  Ad 
vertisements  of  1566  that  the  minister  at  all  times  of  divine 
service  must  wear  the  surplice.  Holy  Communion  was  to 
be  received  at  least  three  times  a  year,  and  all  those  impugn 
ing  the  apostolical  character  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
ipso  facto  excommunicated.  A  still  heavier  blow  was  dealt 
by  the  requirement  that  the  three  Articles  of  Subscription, 
which  had  been  first  imposed  on  the  clergy  by  Archbishop 
Whitgift  in  1583  under  pain  of  deprivation,  should  be  sub 
scribed  again  willingly  and  from  the  heart,  ex  animo.  These 
Articles  required  the  clergy  to  affirm  that  the  liturgy  con 
tained  nothing  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  and  that  all  the 
Articles  were  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God.  Certainly  the 
expediency  if  not  the  justice  of  this  fresh  test  must  be  ques 
tioned  ;  it  caused  havoc  and  consternation  amongst  the  more 
scrupulous  clergy.  Many,  who  had  no  great  liking  to  the 
Prayer  Book,  had  previously  subscribed  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  to  preserve  their  cures,  now  strongly  resented  this  new 
regulation,  which  required  them  to  subscribe  again,  express 
ing  their  full  and  willing  approval.  As  a  result  of  these 
methods  of  severity  "  it  is  asserted  that  above  three  hundred 
Puritan  ministers  were  silenced  or  deprived,  some  of  whom 

1  Secret  History  of  the  Court  and  Reign  of  Charles  //.,  vol.  i.,  Intro., 
p.  23  (note). 
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were  cast  into  prison,  others  forced  to  leave  their  native  country 
and  go  into  banishment  to  preserve  their  consciences."1 

Just  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Hampton  Court  Confer 
ence,  Archbishop  Whitgift  died ;  he  had  been  very  vigorous 
and  active  in  the  enforcement  of  discipline,  and  very  harsh  in 
his  treatment  of  the  nonconforming  clergy.  In  spite  of  his 
friendship  with  men  of  opposite  opinions  like  Saravia  and 
Hooker,  he  was  a  strong  and  even  extreme  Calvinist,  and  fully 
approved  2  of  the  objectionable  Lambeth  Articles  of  1595, 
one  of  which  baldly  stated  :  "  It  is  not  placed  in  the  will  and 
power  of  every  man  to  be  saved."  He  was  succeeded  by 
Bancroft,  who  carried  on  his  repressive  measures  against  the 
Puritans  with  even  greater  zeal. 

The  Puritans  were  not  the  only  party  which  looked  for 
some  favour  from  the  accession  of  the  new  sovereign.  The 
Roman  Catholics  hoped  that  the  king,  whose  mother  was 
of  their  own  faith,  would  have  tender  feelings  towards  their 
communion.  James  had  encouraged  this  idea  in  his  first 
speech  to  Parliament,  when  he  acknowledged  the  Roman 
Church  to  be  his  mother-church.  The  king,  however,  even 
if  he  were  willing,  would  have  been  unable,  owing  to  the 
strong  hostile  feeling  of  the  nation,  to  gratify  their  wishes. 
As  this  became  apparent  a  few  of  the  more  desperate  and 
fanatical  of  the  Papists  concocted  the  Gunpowder  Plot  with 
the  object  of  destroying  the  king  and  Parliament  at  one  blow. 
The  failure  of  this  plot  rendered  all  idea  of  toleration  for  the 
Romish  religion  impossible.  It  revived  the  bitter  memories 
of  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  its  immediate  outcome  was  the 
enaction  of  the  most  severe  measures  against  those  profess 
ing  the  Romish  faith. 


CHAPTER    III 

THE    RISE   OF   ARMINIANISM 

IT  was  about  this  time  that  a  new  school  of  thought  began 
to  attract  general  attention,  and  the  first  serious  opposition  to 
the  almost  universal  supremacy  of  Calvinism  arose.  Richard 

1  Neal,  vol.  ii.  p.  36.      2  Cf.  Hardwick,  Hist,  of  Articles,  p.  173,  note  9. 
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Hooker,  in  his  masterly  work  on  Ecclesiastical  Polity^  had 
strenuously  attacked  the  Genevan  discipline,  which  the  Puri 
tans  of  Elizabeth's  reign  wished  to  see  enforced  in  England,  but 
now  a  growing  party  in  the  Church  challenged  the  doctrinal 
standards  of  the  great  Genevan  reformer.  A  unique  and 
superior  position  now  began  to  be  claimed  for  the  Anglican 
hierarchy,  and  the  right  of  the  other  reformed  ecclesiastical 
systems  in  Europe  to  be  regarded  as  parts  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  seriously  challenged.  Even  at  the  close  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  this  exclusive  theory  had  been  advanced 
although  it  had  met  with  much  censure.  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon  speaks  of  it  as  entirely  novel :  "  Yea,  and  some  indis 
creet  persons  have  been  bold  in  open  preaching  to  use  dis 
honourable  and  derogatory  speech  and  censure  of  the  churches 
abroad;  and  that  so  far  as  some  of  our  men  ordained  in 
foreign  parts  have  been  pronounced  to  be  no  lawful  ministers."1 
The  teachings  of  men  like  Adrian  Saravia,  Bishops  Bilson, 
Bancroft,  and  Andrewes,  had  led  an  increasing  number 
of  clergy  to  adopt  the  view  that  episcopacy  was  necessary 
to  the  very  existence  of  a  church  and  to  the  efficacious 
performance  of  her  rites  and  sacraments.  They  laid  all- 
important  stress  on  the  continuity  of  the  Church  and  the 
authority  she  derived  from  a  regular  succession  of  episco- 
pally  ordained  men  from  apostolic  times.  In  their  opinion 
episcopacy  was  a  divine  institution,  possessed  of  high  super 
natural  privileges,  and  was  a  special  channel  for  the  exclusive 
conveyance  of  grace.  They  had  a  special  reverence  for  anti 
quity  and  the  teachings  of  the  Fathers,  but  it  was  their  great 
love  for  ceremonial  and  symbolic  worship  which  caused  them 
to  be  so  much  disliked  by  the  austere  and  unimaginative 
Puritan.  "The  external,  the  visible,  and  the  symbolic  more 
exalted  their  souls  than  anything  abstract,  argumentative,  and 
doctrinal ;  yet  though  their  understanding  and  reason  had 
little  exercise,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  through  imagina 
tion  and  sensibility,  awakened  by  material  objects,  these 
worshippers  might  rise  into  the  regions  of  the  sublime  and 
infinite,  the  eternal  and  divine."  2  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
poet-divine,  George  Herbert,  and  we  are  told  that  the  saintly 
Bishop  Andrewes  spent  five  hours  every  day  in  prayer  and 

1  Cf.  Hallam,  p.  281,  note  I. 

2  Stoughton,  Church  of  Civil  Wars,  p.  II. 
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meditation.  The  danger,  however,  very  real  in  those  days 
when  so  much  ignorance  prevailed  amongst  the  humbler 
classes,  was  that  through  this  supreme  affection  for  elabo 
rate  ritual  and  ceremonial  the  scenic  and  aesthetic  might 
overshadow  real  spiritual  devotion. 

It  can  easily  be  imagined  that  at  a  time  when  the  most 
stringent  penal  laws  failed  to  obtain  general  obedience  to  the 
simple  requirement  of  the  surplice,  that  this  great  desire  for 
ornate  ceremonial  would  be  regarded  by  many  as  a  dan 
gerous  approach  to  the  superstitions  of  the  Romish  Church. 
The  great  insistence  placed  on  episcopacy  also  aided  this 
suspicion  of  Popish  leanings,  as  the  adherents  of  Rome  were 
included  in  this  new  definition  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which, 
however,  shut  out  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinian.  This  ex 
clusive  theory  was  much  resented  by  the  older  clergy  of 
Calvinistic  opinions,  who  had  always  regarded  the  acceptance 
of  episcopal  or  presbyterian  orders  as  a  non-essential  matter, 
and  therefore  strongly  objected  to  the  condemnation,  thus 
implied,  of  their  brethren  of  the  reformed  churches  on  the 
Continent.  The  great  controversy,  however,  arose  over 
matters  of  doctrine.  The  teachings  of  Calvin,  which  had 
predominated  in  the  Church  since  the  Reformation,  were  now 
assailed  with  the  greatest  virulence.  In  their  stead  were 
preached  what  soon  became  known  as  Arminian  views, 
because  they  had  first  been  advocated  by  a  Dutch  divine  of 
the  name  of  Arminius.  His  disciples,  however,  as  is  often 
the  case,  had  been  more  extravagant  in  their  opinions  than 
their  teacher.  These  Arminian  doctrines  were  specially 
obnoxious  to  the  Calvinists  as  paving  the  way  for  a  return 
to  the  Romish  teaching  of  justification  by  works.  The 
Arminians  held  that  man's  election  was  grounded  on  foreseen 
good  works,  and  not,  as  Article  XI.  implies,  "only  for  the 
merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith."  They 
also  held  that  those  who  possessed  a  true  faith  in  Christ 
might  finally  fall  away,  a  view  most  obnoxious  to  the  pre- 
destinarian  theory  of  the  Calvinists,  and  not  in  apparent 
harmony  with  Article  XVII.  In  many  respects  the  Armi 
nians  may  be  regarded  as  the  forerunners  of  the  later  High 
Churchmen. 

This  new  movement,  however,  did  not  make  very  rapid 
progress  at  first,  as  the  king  violently  opposed  its  teaching. 
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James  had  denounced  Vorstius,  one  of  Arminius'  disciples,  as 
"an  arch  heretic,  a  pest,  and  monster  of  blasphemies,"  and 
he  told  the  States  that  "  as  God  hath  honoured  us  with  the 
title  of  defender  of  the  faith,  so  (if  you  incline  to  retain 
Vorstius  any  longer)  we  shall  be  obliged  not  only  to  separate 
ourselves  from  such  false  and  heretical  churches,  but  likewise 
call  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  reformed  churches  to  enter  upon 
the  same  consultation,  how  we  may  best  extinguish  and  send 
back  to  hell  these  cursed  Arminian  heresies  that  have  newly 
broken  forth." l 

That  James  was  claimed  as  the  champion  and  special 
patron  of  the  Calvinists  was  evident  from  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  king  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford.  "Do 
we  congratulate  ourselves  that  our  seats  remain  uninfected 
by  the  Arminian  pestilence  ?  'twas  your  forecast  which  sup 
plied  us  with  the  timely  antidote.  Are  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  .  .  .  and  the  episcopal  government  itself  preserved 
from  the  levelling  and  confounding  innovations  of  Puri 
tanism  ?  'tis  your  royal  and  experienced  wisdom  which  has 
damped  the  rage  of  Puritans.  Yes,  to  you  we  owe  that 
Popery  hangs  its  head ;  that  Arminianism  is  repressed,  and 
that  Puritanism  does  not  lay  waste  our  borders." 2  Whether 
the  king  inclined  to  patronise  Calvinism  from  sincere  con 
viction  or  from  political  motives  is  a  difficult  question  to 
decide  in  view  of  his  later  conduct,  but  for  a  time  he  con 
tinued  to  oppose  the  new  Arminian  teachings.  In  1610  the 
Arminians  published  a  Remonstrance  containing  Five  Articles 
defining  their  special  tenets.  So  great  was  the  controversy 
aroused  by  this  action  that  in  1618  a  Synod  was  convened 
to  meet  at  Dort  to  consider  these  new  opinions,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  strong  condemnation  of  the  Arminian 
"heresy,"  as  it  was  styled.  James  was  persuaded  to  send 
four  eminent  divines  to  represent  the  Church  of  England. 
He  instructed  them  to  favour  no  innovations  inconsistent 
with  the  Scriptures  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  confessions  of  the  neighbouring  reformed 
churches.  They  were  to  consult  the  peace  of  the  distracted 
churches,  and  behave  in  all  things  with  moderation.3  The 

1  Brandt's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  97. 
*    Works  of  A.  Toplady,  p.  249. 
3  Cf,  Fuller's  Worthies,  p.  159. 
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English  delegates,  therefore,  counselled  moderation  in  dealing 
with  the  great  mysteries  of  predestination  and  reprobation, 
very  much  in  the  careful  language  of  our  Article  XVII.1 
They,  however,  fully  concurred  in  the  decisions  of  the  Synod. 
Bishop  Davenant,  one  of  the  representatives,  writing  to 
Bishop  Hall,  said :  "  I  know  that  no  man  can  embrace 
Arminianism  in  the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  grace, 
but  he  must  desert  the  Articles  agreed  upon  by  the  Church 
of  England ;  nor  in  the  point  of  perseverance,  but  he  must 
vary  from  the  received  opinions  of  our  best  approved  doctors 
in  the  English  Church."  2 

Unfortunately  the  Synod  of  Dort,  instead  of  allaying  this 
religious  controversy,  only  tended  to  increase  it,  and  from 
almost  every  parish  pulpit  Calvinists  and  Arminians  reviled 
each  other's  tenets  in  the  intemperate  and  acrimonious  lan 
guage  characteristic  of  the  age.  So  fierce  did  this  strife 
become  that  in  1622  the  king  issued  a  proclamation  for 
bidding  preachers  under  the  degree  of  a  bishop,  or  dean  at 
least,  to  touch  on  "  the  deep  points  of  predestination,  election, 
reprobation,  or  the  universality  and  efficacy  of  God's  grace." 3 

In  1610  death  closed  six  years  of  active  work  for  the 
Church  by  Archbishop  Bancroft.  He  had  been  most  ener 
getic  in  his  efforts  to  put  down  Church  abuses.  Where 
pluralities  existed  he  had  striven  to  provide  a  preaching 
minister  to  supply  the  place  of  the  non-resident  vicar,  while 
he  did  all  in  his  power  to  compel  the  incumbents  to  reside 
in  their  parishes  and  preach  regularly.  He  declaimed  against 
the  luxurious  mode  of  living  of  many  of  the  higher  clergy. 
He  was  specially  active  in  requiring  a  rigid  adherence  to 
the  discipline  and  ritual  of  the  Church,  and  succeeded  to  a 
remarkable  extent  in  reducing  the  clergy  to  an  exact  con 
formity  to  the  laws.  "  Nonconformity  grew  out  of  fashion  in 
less  time  than  could  easily  be  imagined  .  .  .  more  churches 
beautified  and  repaired  in  the  short  time  of  Bancroft's 
government  than  had  been  in  many  years  before  .  .  .  the 
fasts  and  festivals  were  punctually  observed  .  .  .  the  sur 
plice  generally  worn  without  hesitancy."  4 

1  Cf.  Hardwick,  Articles,  p.  197. 

2  Neal,  vol.  ii.  p.  99. 

3  Hardwick,  Articles,  p.  199. 

*  Cf.  Hutton,  Hist,  of  Ch.  in  Gt.  Britain,  p.  199. 
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But  it  is  doubtful  how  far  Bancroft's  severely  repressive 
measures  against  the  nonconforming  clergy  were  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  Church  at  that  time.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
the  vast  change  that  had  silently  come  over  England  owing 
to  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  free  access  of 
all  to  its  pages.  In  an  age  when  literature,  except  the  old 
classical  writings,  was  almost  unknown,  the  Bible  soon  became 
the  book  of  the  nation,  and  "  formed  the  whole  literature 
which  was  practically  accessible  to  the  ordinary  Englishman. 
.  .  .  The  whole  moral  effect  which  is  produced  now  by  a 
religious  newspaper,  the  lecture,  the  missionary  report,  the 
sermon,  was  then  produced  by  the  Bible  alone." 1  Thus  the 
aim  of  the  Puritan  minister,  to  curtail  religious  worship  to 
the  limits  suitable  to  the  infant  apostolic  society,  was  largely 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  aspirations  of  people  per 
meated  with  Bible  ideals  and  customs.  This  feeling  soon 
found  expression  in  Parliament,  where  great  exception  was 
taken  to  the  new  Arminian  tenets,  and  many  advocated  the 
cause  of  the  persecuted  Puritan  divines. 

The  appointment  of  Abbot  to  succeed  Bancroft  in  the 
primacy  revived  for  a  time  the  declining  ascendency  of  the 
Calvinists.  He  sympathised  strongly  with  their  views,  and 
his  attitude  towards  the  Puritans  iwas  one  of  the  greatest 
lenience,  possibly  with  the  object  of  winning  them  over  rather 
by  concession  and  kindness  than  by  a  harsh  persecution. 
"  He  himself  conformed  to  the  Church  ceremonial,  but  he 
was  a  lax  disciplinarian,  and  he  sympathised  to  some  extent 
with  the  feelings  of  the  Puritans.  Under  his  management 
the  rule  of  the  Church  was  less  strictly  exercised.  Here  and 
there  the  surplice  was  dropped,  and  portions  of  the  service 
omitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister." 2  Abbot's  in 
fluence,  however,  was  almost  entirely  counteracted  by  the 
sudden  change  in  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  king. 
James,  who  had  before  denounced  Arminian  teaching  in 
most  extravagant  and  uncharitable  language,  now  began  to 
promote  its  adherents  to  positions  of  dignity  and  influence 
in  the  Church. 

The  reason  for  this  change  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
political,  as  the  Arminians  supported  the  king's  theory  of 

1  Green,  Short  History  of  English  People,  p.  448  (Lond.,  1885). 
*  Gardiner,  Puritan  Revolution,  p.  16. 
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divine  hereditary  right  and  absolute  prerogative.  James 
had  the  most  exalted  and  startling  notions  of  his  own  abso 
lute  power.  "It  is  atheism  and  blasphemy,"  he  said,  "to 
dispute  what  God  can  do ;  good  Christians  content  them 
selves  with  His  will  revealed  in  His  Word,  so  it  is  presump 
tion  and  high  contempt  in  a  subject  to  dispute  what  a  king 
can  do,  or  say  that  a  king  cannot  do  this  or  that,  but  rest  in 
that  which  is  the  king's  will  revealed  in  his  law."  *  Most  of 
the  Arminian  divines,  probably  with  a  view  to  gain  favour  for 
their  own  theological  opinions,  encouraged  James  in  these 
high  assumptions  of  regal  power.  Thus  Sibthorpe,  one  of 
their  divines,  preached  that  "  If  princes  command  anything 
which  subjects  may  not  perform,  because  it  is  against  the 
laws  of  God  or  of  nature,  yet  subjects  are  bound  to  undergo 
the  punishment,  without  either  resisting,  railing,  or  reviling  • 
and  so  to  yield  a  passive  obedience  where  they  cannot 
exhibit  an  active  one." 2  The  same  theories  were  pro 
pounded  by  Dr.  Manwaring,  a  celebrated  Arminian  preacher. 
Archbishop  Abbot,  who  disliked  this  extravagant  idea  of  the 
prerogative,  had  the  courage  to  refuse  to  license  Sibthorpe's 
sermon,  but  he  paid  for  his  boldness  by  sequestration  from 
the  exercise  of  his  lawful  jurisdiction  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

It  soon  became  the  fashion  amongst  courtiers  to  apply 
the  unpopular  name  of  "  Puritan  "  to  all  those  opposing  these 
arbitrary  claims,  who  probably  had  little  in  common  with  the 
tenets  of  that  despised  sect.  "  These  (Arminian)  divines, 
apprehending .  their  principles  hardly  consistent  with  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  fell  in  with  the  prerogative,  which  gave 
rise  to  a  new  distinction  at  court  between  Church  and  State 
Puritans.  All  were  Puritans  with  King  James  who  stood 
by  the  laws  of  the  land  in  opposition  to  his  arbitrary  govern 
ment,  though  otherwise  never  so  good  churchmen ;  these 
were  Puritans  in  the  state,  as  those  who  scrupled  the  cere 
monies  and  espoused  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  were  in  the 
church."* 

The  year  1625  brought  the  inglorious  career  of  this  vacil 
lating  monarch  to  a  close.  Bishop  Burnet  says  "  that  it  is 
certain  no  king  could  die  less  lamented  or  less  esteemed  .  .  . 
his  reign  was  one  continued  course  of  mean  practices.  The 

1  Cf.  Gardiner,  Puritan  Revolution,  p.  28. 
*  Rushworth,  Hist.  Collections,  vol.  i.  p.  423.     8  Neal,  vol.  ii.  p.  113. 
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great  figure  that  the  Crown  of  England  made  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  days  was  so  eclipsed,  if  not  totally  darkened  in 
his,  that  he  became  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the  age ;  and 
while  hungry  writers  flattered  him  out  of  measure  at  home, 
he  was  despised  by  all  abroad  as  a  pedant  without  true 
judgment,  courage,  or  steadiness,  subject  to  his  favourites, 
and  delivered  up  to  the  counsels,  or  rather  the  corruption  of 
Spain."  l  His  ecclesiastical  policy  is  well  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  a  distinguished  foreign  historian:  "James  I.  died 
in  1625,  a  mortal  enemy  of  the  Puritan  faith  he  had  imbibed 
in  his  youth,  a  decided  patron  of  the  Arminians  whose  con 
demnation  he  had  greatly  promoted."2 


CHAPTER    IV 

ABSOLUTE   GOVERNMENT   IN   CHURCH   AND 
STATE 

IT  is  well  to  pause  here  to  notice  the  rise  and  character  of 
the  man  who  has  probably  exerted  the  greatest  influence  on 
the  position  and  destiny  of  the  English  Church  since  the 
Reformation.  William  Laud  was  born  at  Reading,  and  edu 
cated  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  becoming  its  president 
in  1611.  In  1621  he  became  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  a 
little  later  Bishop  of  London,  and  on  the  death  of  Abbot  he 
became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  James  I.  had  not  at 
first  been  inclined  to  favour  Laud.  When  Lord  Keeper 
Williams  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  York)  had  earnestly 
solicited  the  see  of  St.  David's  for  Laud,  the  king  replied, 
"  The  plain  truth  is  that  I  keep  back  Laud  from  all  place  of 
rule  and  authority,  because  I  find  he  hath  a  restless  spirit 
and  cannot  see  when  matters  are  well,  but  loves  to  toss  and 
change  and  to  bring  things  to  a  pitch  of  reformation  floating 
in  his  own  brain  " ;  and  in  yielding  a  reluctant  assent  to  the 
suit,  James  added,  "  Then  take  him  to  you,  but,  on  my  soul, 
you  will  repent  it."3  Charles  I.  was,- however,  thoroughly 
in  sympathy  with  Laud's  views,  and  thus  the  influence  of  the 

1  His  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  17  (London,  1724). 

2  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  p.  821  (Murdoch's  translation). 

3  Racket's  Life  of  Williams,  p.  64. 
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Archbishop  soon  became  predominant  both  in  Church  and 
State. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  or  impartial  estimate  of  the 
character  of  this  great  ecclesiastic ;  for  Laud  was  undoubtedly 
a  great  man,  possessed  of  considerable  learning  and  ability. 
He  was  a  generous  patron  of  letters,  and  his  energy  and 
activity  were  simply  prodigious  ;  while  his  zeal  for  the  Church, 
even  if  we  may  be  inclined  to  regard  it  as  somewhat  mis 
taken,  was  undoubtedly  sincere.  A  careful  modern  historian 
says  of  him :  "  Genius  he  had  none,  no  power  of  sympathy 
with  character  opposed  to  his  own,  no  attractive  force  what 
ever.  Men  were  to  obey  for  their  own  good  and  to  hold 
their  tongues."1  The  historian  of  the  Long  Parliament 
describes  Laud  as  "  a  man  of  a  restless  mind ;  more  ambitious 
to  undertake  than  politic  to  carry  on ;  of  a  disposition  too 
fierce  and  cruel  for  his  coat ;  a  man  not  altogether  so  bad  in 
his  personal  character  as  unfit  for  the  state  of  England." 2 
Certainly  Laud  pursued  his  principles  without  any  regard  to 
prudence  or  expediency,  and  it  was  most  unfortunate  that, 
just  when  the  strife  caused  by  the  Puritan  clergy  over  minor 
matters  of  ritual  and  ceremony  had  almost  abated,  the 
government  of  the  Church  should  have  been  so  completely 
in  the  power  of  a  man  who  wished  to  exact  from  all  the 
clergy  a  scrupulous  and  rigid  conformity  to  the  full,  and 
almost  beyond  the  full,  requirements  of  the  Prayer  Book.  At 
a  time  when  Puritanism  was  becoming  stronger,  and  great 
tact  and  conciliation  were  needed  to  pacify  the  more  extreme 
men,  the  very  opposite  methods  were  used.  Laud  had  a  con 
suming  passion  for  strict  uniformity  in  worship,  and  his  one 
great  design  was  to  mould  all  the  clergy  to  his  own  standard 
of  perfection.  "  Unity  of  creed,"  says  Gardiner,  "  had  been 
the  idol  of  the  Puritan ;  unity  of  outward  worship  was  the 
idol  of  Laud."3 

It  was  thus  only  natural  that,  with  his  passionate  love  of 
stately  and  even  extravagant  ceremonial,  Laud  should  meet 
with  fierce  opposition  from  the  Calvinists,  and  especially  from 
those  Puritan  clergy  who  could  be  scarcely  made  to  conform 
to  the  simple  requirements  of  the  Church  in  ritual  and  cere- 

1  Gardiner,  Puritan  Revolution,  p.  76. 

2  May,  Hist,  of  Parliament,  p.  19. 

3  Puritan  Revolution,  p.  89 
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mony.  This  opposition  became  all  the  more  intense  because 
the  Calvinists  were  fighting  not  merely  for  the  toleration,  but  for 
the  very  existence  of  their  principles.  For  under  the  leader 
ship  of  the  all-powerful  Archbishop,  Arminianism  became  so 
strong  in  the  Church  that  in  a  few  years  it  thoroughly  changed 
its  character  and  teaching.  There  seems  little  doubt  that, 
from  the  moment  Laud  gained  the  supreme  control  over  the 
Church,  he  conceived  the  fixed  purpose  of  crushing  the 
Puritan  party  both  inside  and  outside  the  Church.1  We  can 
therefore  fully  credit  the  assertion  that  "  between  the  years 
1629  and  1641  the  Church  of  England  went  through  a 
change  almost  equivalent  to  a  revolution  in  its  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  worship." 2 

It  is  important  to  notice  here  that  this  growing  ascendency 
of  Arminianism  caused  a  change  in  the  controversy  between 
churchmen  and  the  Puritans.  Formerly  this  had  centred 
round  such  comparative  trifles  as  the  use  of  caps  and  sur 
plices,  but  now  Calvinistic  churchmen  united  with  Puritan 
nonconformists  to  oppose  fundamental  matters  of  doctrine  in 
the  Arminian  teaching.  The  term  "  Puritan  "  or  "  doctrinal " 
Puritan  was  now  employed  to  cover  all  Calvinists,  whether 
they  conformed  to  the  Church  or  not,  a  method  of  nomen 
clature  hitherto  unknown.  Thus  Heylin  says :  "  I  am  not 
of  opinion  that  Puritan  and  Calvinian  are  convertible  terms. 
For  though  all  Puritans  are  Calvinians  both  in  doctrine  and 
practice,  yet  all  Calvinians  are  not  to  be  counted  as  Puritans 
also,  whose  practices  many  of  them  abhor,  and  whose  incon- 
formities  they  detest."  3  In  pursuance,  however,  of  their  settled 
policy  of  driving  the  Calvinists  from  the  Church,  it  served  the 
purpose  of  Laud  and  the  Arminians  to  associate  all  Calvinistic 
churchmen  with  Puritans.  Thus  one  of  the  charges  made  by 
the  Parliament  in  1626  against  Richard  Montague's  writings 
was  "  that  the  said  Richard  Montague  has  endeavoured  to 
raise  factions  among  the  king's  subjects  by  casting  the  odious 
and  scandalous  name  of  '  Puritan '  upon  those  who  conform 
to  the  doctrine  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church."  * 

The  task  which  the  Archbishop  had  undertaken  was  ren 
dered  comparatively  easy,  owing  to  the  entire  support  he  re 
ceived  from  the  king.  Charles  I.  had  fully  inherited  his  father's 

1  Cf.  Oman,  Hist,  of  England,  p.  367.  *  Perry,  vol.  ii.  p.  4r2. 

3  Life  of  Laud,  p.  119.  4  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  pp.  213-215. 
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love  of  arbitrary  power  and  his  fondness  for  favourites.  Laud 
soon  acquired  such  a  paramount  influence  over  the  young 
king  that  he  became  the  virtual  ruler  both  of  Church  and 
State.  One  of  Laud's  aims  was  to  restore  the  clergy  to  the 
position  of  ecclesiastical  statesmen  they  had  so  often  occupied 
before  the  Reformation,  and  he  himself  became  a  conspicuous 
example  of  the  success  of  this  policy.  In  1636  he  obtained 
the  post  of  Lord  High  Treasurer  for  Juxon,  Bishop  of  London. 
In  commenting  on  this  event,  he  says  :  "  No  Churchman  had 
it  since  Henry  VII. 's  time.  I  pray  God  bless  him  to  carry 
it  so  that  the  Church  may  have  honour  and  the  king  and 
the  State  service  and  contentment.  And  now  if  the  Church 
will  not  hold  themselves  up  under  God  I  can  do  no  more." l 
"  He  had  placed  before  his  eyes,"  says  Hallam,  "  the  aggran 
disement  first  of  the  Church  and  next  of  the  royal  prerogative 
as  his  end  and  aim  in  every  action."  2  Thus  when  the  arbitrary 
policy  of  Charles  led  him  to  dispense  with  Parliament  alto 
gether  from  1629  to  1640,  Laud  had  an  unfettered  opportunity 
of  carrying  out  his  aggressive  ecclesiastical  policy.  Fortified 
by  the  ancient  but  unconstitutional  Courts  of  Star  Chamber 
and  High  Commission,  all  opposition  was  summarily  over 
come.  He  inaugurated  a  virtual  reign  of  terror  for  the 
Calvinistic  and  Puritan  clergy  and  for  all  who  opposed  his 
opinions.  "  Everywhere  it  was  seen  that  there  was  no  safety 
for  those  who  differed  from  the  views  of  Bishop  Laud,  who 
had  the  king  completely  at  his  disposal.  In  none  of  his 
measures  were  the  clergy  consulted ;  they  were  simply  ordered 
to  carry  out  the  royal  will."  3  He  drew  up  a  list  of  divines  with 
the  significant  letters  O.  and  P.  attached,  to  signify  Orthodox 
and  Puritan,  for  the  guidance  of  the  king  in  the  distribution 
of  patronage.4  It  may  easily  be  imagined  what  chance  of 
preferment  the  Puritan  would  get.  All  clergy  who  ventured 
to  preach  on  the  disputed  question  of  predestination  were 
either  imprisoned  or  severely  censured.  Bishop  Davenant 
for  this  offence  was  summoned  befqre  the  king  and  sharply 
ordered  not  to  handle  such  questions  in  the  future.  Clergy 
men,  for  presuming  to  preach  against  images  being  set  up 
in  churches  (although  they  had  been  strictly  forbidden  by 
Elizabeth's  Injunctions),  were  fined  and  excommunicated. 

1  Lauds  Diary,  March  6,  1636.  2  Const.  Hist.,  p.  322. 

3  Perry,  vol.  ii.  pp.  415-6.  4  Diary,  April  5,  1625. 
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Those  who  dared  to  write  scurrilous  libels  on  the  bishops  were 
fined,  imprisoned,  and  mutilated  by  the  Star  Chamber. 

Laud  also  excited  the  greatest  indignation  and  opposition 
by  his  action  regarding  the  Communion  Tables.  Up  till  this 
time  the  Holy  Table,  in  accordance  with  the  rubric,  had  been 
usually  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  chancel ;  the  Archbishop 
now  ordered  it  to  be  placed  against  the  east  wall,  with  the 
ends  north  and  south,  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  with  rails  before 
it.  Natural  as  this  position  seems  to  us  in  the  present  day 
from  long  custom,  "it  is  incredible  what  a  ferment  the 
making  this  alteration  at  once  raised  among  the  common 
people  all  over  England.  Many  ministers  and  churchwardens 
were  excommunicated,  fined,  and  obliged  to  do  penance  for 
neglecting  the-bishops'  injunctions."1  The  scruples  of  the 
Puritans  were  further  outraged  by  the  publication  of  a  Book 
of  Sports  ordering  certain  feasts  and  pastimes  to  be  held  on 
Sundays.  The  clergy  who  refused  to  publish  this  in  their 
parish  churches  were  suspended.  Laud  also  interfered 
with  the  foreign  reformed  congregations  settled  in  England. 
In  spite  of  guarantees  of  freedom  of  worship  received 
both  from  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  the  Archbishop  now 
obliged  them  to  conform  to  the  Church  of  England,  under 
pain  of  excommunication.2  The  Puritan  ministers  were 
directly  attacked  by  the  suppression  of  their  "  lecturers  "  and 
the  refusal  to  allow  any  but  noblemen  to  keep  private  chap 
lains,  as  these  lectureships  and  chaplaincies  were  usually 
occupied  by  the  nonconforming  clergy. 

The  persecutions  of  the  Puritans  at  this  time  caused  an 
alarming  amount  of  emigration  of  people  of  all  ranks  to  the 
new  settlements  in  America.  It  is  computed  that  seventy- 
seven  divines,  who  were  in  orders  in  the  Church  of  England, 
left  their  native  land  during  this  period  to  minister  to  infant 
congregations  in  the  New  World.  "The  sun  of  Heaven," 
said  these  Puritan  refugees,  "  doth  shine  as  comfortably  in 
other  places,  the  sun  of  righteousness  much  brighter ;  better 
to  go  and  dwell  in  Goshen,  find  it  where  we  can,  than  tarry 
in  the  midst  of  such  an  Egyptian  darkness  as  is  falling  on 
this  land."  3  One  of  these  clergy,  on  applying  for  the  interest 
of  the  Earl  of  Dorset  with  the  Archbishop  on  his  behalf, 

1  Neal,  vol.  ii.  p.  222.  z  Cf,  Heylin's  Life  of  Land,  p.  235. 

8  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  367. 
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received  the  reply  that  "if  he  had  been  guilty  of  drunken 
ness,  uncleanness,  or  any  such  lesser  fault,  he  could  have  got 
his  pardon,  but  the  sin  of  Puritanism  and  nonconformity  is 
unpardonable,  and  therefore  you  must  fly  for  your  safety." l 
To  such  a  lamentable  extent  had  intolerance  and  bigotry  been 
carried.  Strenuous  efforts  were,  however,  made  to  prevent 
these  persecuted  Christians  obtaining  a  haven  of  refuge  even 
by  this  extreme  resort  of  exile  to  the  inhospitable  shores  of 
a  new  country.  Thus  a  proclamation  was  issued  in  1637 
forbidding  both  the  nonconforming  clergy  and  laity  to 
emigrate  to  America  unless  they  could  produce  accredited 
testimonials  of  their  good  conformity  to  the  Church  of 
England.2 

Another  form  of  attack  on  the  Calvinistic  party  was  the  dis 
solution  of  a  society  called  the  "Collectors  of  St.  Antholin's," 
which  had  been  formed  on  the  lines  of  the  modern  "  Simeon's 
Trustees,"  to  collect  money  to  buy  up  livings  for  presentation 
to  men  of  Calvinistic  views.  This  society  had  been  founded  by 
Richard  Sibbes,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  eminent  piety,  and 
thoroughly  opposed  to  nonconforming  tenets.  Although  he 
offered  to  comply  with  the  Archbishop's  requirements  in  the 
conduct  of  the  society,  Laud  insisted  on  its  immediate  dissolu 
tion,  and  the  impropriations  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown.3 
Sibbes,  however,  unlike  many  who  shared  his  views,  had  no 
thought  of  finding  relief  from  persecution  in  exile  and  separa 
tion  from  the  Church.  "  In  a  letter  addressed  to  a  friend  con 
templating  separation,  he  protested  against  the  very  thought. 
The  Church  of  England,  he  said,  was  a  true  Church.  Even 
those  who  thought  the  ceremonies  to  be  evil  were  not  justified 
in  making  a  rent  in  the  Church  for  that  reason.  The  remedy 
would  be  worse  than  the  disease.  Let  his  friend  leave  his 
extravagant  courses  and  return  to  the  sacred  communion  of 
this  truly  evangelical  Church  of  England."4 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  because  of  these  extreme 
measures  which  Laud  used  to  suppress  those  who  opposed 
his  ecclesiastical  views,  that  there  was  no  cause  to  enforce 
a  better  discipline  in  the  Church.  If  the  Archbishop  was 
unduly  insistent  on  a  rigid  uniformity,  many  of  his  opponents 

1  Mather's  History  (New  England),  Book  3,  p.  18. 

2  Cf.  Rushworth,  vol.  ii.  pt.  2,  pp.  409-10. 

3  Cf.  Rushworth,  ii.  17.          *  Gardiner,  Puritan  Revolution,  p.  82. 
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were  as  doggedly  zealous  against  it.  Their  conduct  during 
divine  service  was  often  obstinately  defiant  and  aggressive ; 
"  they  would  sit  when  they  ought  to  stand,  or  stand  when  they 
ought  to  kneel,  or  remain  erect  when  they  ought  to  bow  .  .  . 
many  sat  at  service  with  their  hats  on,1  and  some  lay  along 
the  pews."2  The  Puritans  certainly  had  a  tendency  to 
magnify  trifles,  and  were  most  intolerant  and  uncharitable  in 
their  judgment  of  those  who  differed  from  their  opinions. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  that  the  whole 
Armenian  movement,  with  its  exclusive  views  on  Church 
polity  and  its  inordinate  passion  for  elaborate  ceremonial, 
appeared  to  those  whose  dread  of  Popery  amounted  almost 
to  a  morbid  superstition  as  a  dangerous  assimilation  to  the 
corrupt  worship  and  practices  of  the  Romish  Church,  from 
which  it  had  cost  their  forefathers  so  much  to  sever.  And 
it  must  be  admitted  that  although  this  charge  of  Popery  was 
unfairly  made  against  Laud,  whose  attachment  to  the  reformed 
faith  was  sufficiently  proved  by  his  able  controversy  with  the 
Jesuit  Fisher,  yet  there  were  ominous  signs  amongst  many 
of  the  Arminian  divines  of  tendencies  in  ritual  and  doctrine 
like  those  of  present-day  extremists  in  the  Church,  which  "  lay 
on  the  Romeward  side  of  a  line  of  deep  cleavage  between 
the  Church  of  England  and  that  of  Rome."3  The  queen 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and,  largely  owing  to  her  influence, 
the  Romanists  were  being  favoured  at  Court,  and  several 
persons  of  high  rank  had  become  "  perverts  "  to  Popery.  A 
Venetian  travelling  in  England  remarked  "that  the  uni 
versities,  bishops,  and  divines  of  England  daily  embraced 
Catholic  doctrines,  though  they  professed  them  not  with  open 
mouth ;  they  held  that  the  Pope  was  superior  to  all  bishops ; 
that  it  was  lawful  to  pray  for  souls  departed ;  and  that  altars 
ought  to  be  erected  in  all  churches ;  in  sum,  they  believed  all 
that  was  taught  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  not  by  the 
Court  of  Rome."4  However  exaggerated  this  testimony 

1  Singular  as  it  may  seem  now,  throughout  Elizabeth's  reign  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  custom  to  wear  hats  during  the  service,  and  we  are 
told  that  at  the  funeral  of  Bishop  Cox  in  Ely  Cathedral  the  congregation 
sat  in  the  choir  to  hear  the  sermon  "all  covered  and  having  their  bonnets 
on."  Cf.  Oxoniana,  i.  64. 

*  Cf.  Stoughton,  Church  of  Civil  Wars,  pp.  49-50. 

3  Report  of  Royal  Com.  on  Eccles.  Discipline,  1906. 

*  May's  History  of  Parliament,  p.  25. 
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may  be,  it  is  certain  that  to  the  excited  Protestant  feeling  of 
that  day  the  changes  in  doctrine  and  ceremony  that  were 
taking  place  seemed  all  tending  towards  Popery.  Even  in 
Elizabeth's  reign  Bishop  Andrewes  had  preached  "  that  con 
trition  without  confession  and  absolution,  and  deeds  worthy 
of  repentance,  was  not  sufficient,  and  that  the  ministers  had 
the  two  keys  of  power  and  knowledge  delivered  upto  them  ; 
that  whose  sins  soever  they  remitted  upon  earth,  should 
be  remitted  in  Heaven.  The  Court  is  full  of  it,  for  such 
doctrine  is  not  usually  taught  there." l  Bishop  Montague 
had  engaged  in  conferences  with  the  Papal  envoy  Panzani 
for  reunion  with  Rome,  and  informed  him  that  he  was 
satisfied  that  both  the  Archbishops,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  several  others  of  that  order,  besides  many  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  were  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  spiritual  supremacy 
of  the  Holy  See.2  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
propagation  of  these  opinions,  combined  with  the  rigorous 
persecution  of  the  Puritan  and  Calvinistic  clergy,  rendered 
Laud  and  the  whole  Arminian  party  increasingly  unpopular. 

One  of  the  most  unworthy  and  unjustifiable  acts  of  Laud 
was  his  treatment  of  Bishop  Williams,  who  had  been  instru 
mental  in  bringing  him  into  favour  in  the  previous  reign.  The 
bishop,  besides  censuring  the  new  ceremonies,  had  apparently 
received  letters  from  a  clergyman  containing  some  remarks 
which  appeared  to  reflect  on  Laud.  For  this  offence  he 
was  prosecuted  in  the  Star  Chamber  for  divulging  scandalous 
libels  against  the  King's  Privy  Councillors,  and  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine  of  ^8000  (^5000  to  the  King  and  ^3000  to 
the  Archbishop),  and  in  default  of  non-payment  he  was  im 
prisoned  for  over  three  years,  till  he  was  at  length  released 
by  the  Long  Parliament.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  other 
conclusion  to  an  action  of  this  sort  than  that  of  Bishop 
War  burton's,  who  calls  it  "an  outrageous  prosecution  that 
can  be  resolved  into  nothing  but  envy  and  revenge."  3 

The  termination  of  this  reign  of  tyranny  in  Church  and 
State  was,  however,  occasioned  by  the  most  injudicious  act 
in  Laud's  whole  policy.  James  I.,  in  his  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  England,  had  succeeded  in  1610  in  forcing  the 
unwilling  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  to  accept  a  modified 

1  Sidney,  Letters ;  ii.  185.  2  Cf.  Hallam,  p.  343. 

3  Cf.  Neal,  vol.  ii.  p.  256. 
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form  of  episcopacy.  The  new  bishops  had  been  most  un 
popular,  and  episcopal  government  was  still  strongly  opposed. 
Laud,  however,  was  bent  on  conforming  the  Scotch  Church 
precisely  to  the  English  model,  and  to  this  end  endeavoured 
to  introduce  the  English  liturgy.  Finding  this  impossible 
on  account  of  strong  national  prejudice,  the  Scotch  bishops 
were  ordered  4o  prepare  a  special  liturgy  of  their  own.  This 
new  Prayer  Book,  however,  where  it  differed  from  the  Eng 
lish  seemed  to  the  Scotch  to  be  even  more  "  popish,"  and 
the  attempted  enforcement  of  it  raised  such  a  storm  of 
opposition  that  the  Assembly  deposed  the  bishops  and  rose 
in  rebellion  rather  than  accept  the  new  canons  and  liturgy. 
In  this  emergency  the  king,  who  was  short  of  money,  was 
obliged  to  summon  a  Parliament,  which  met  early  in  1 640. 
But  as  its  first  action  was  to  discuss  the  flagrant  misgovern- 
ment  of  the  past  eleven  years,  Charles  immediately  dissolved 
it,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  money  by  illegal  methods.  The 
soldiers,  however,  disliked  the  expedition,  sympathising  with 
the  struggle  of  the  Scots,  and  thus  the  king's  forces  were 
routed,  while  the  Scotch  Covenanters  occupied  Northumber 
land  and  Durham.  In  this  extremity  Charles  was  forced  to 
summon  the  famous  "  Long  Parliament,"  which  met  on 
November  3,  1640,  intent  on  exacting  a  full  retribution  for 
the  accumulated  grievances,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  of 
the  tyrannical  regime  carried  out  by  Laud  and  Strafford. 


CHAPTER    V 

THE   LONG   PARLIAMENT  AND   PURITAN 
TRIUMPH 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  memorable  Long 
Parliament  was  the  sudden  change  which  took  place,  during 
the  first  few  years  of  its  existence,  in  the  attitude  of  its 
members  towards  religious  questions.  In  1640  practically 
the  whole  Parliament  adhered  to  the  established  religion, 
while  but  three  years  later,  by  the  acceptance  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  the  majority  of  the  members  were 
definitely  committed  to  Presbyterianism.  Certainly  the  per 
secuting  policy  of  the  bishops  during  the  past  eleven  years 
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had  done  much  to  alienate  all  classes  from  the  Church  and 
bring  episcopal  government  into  disrepute.  It  had  caused  a 
gradual  but  increasing  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Puritan  clergy. 
At  the  commencement  of  Laud's  reign  of  power  a  reliable 
authority  asserts  that  "  Puritanism  in  the  sense  of  a  rejection 
of  the  Prayer  Book  as  a  whole,  or  of  a  general  disposition 
to  change  the  existing  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  had  no 
existence  except  with  a  very  small  minority.  But  there 
was  a  general  disposition  to  lay  stress  upon  the  special 
Calvinistic  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  predestination  which 
most  Englishmen  of  that  generation  had  been  brought  up  to 
believe,  and  to  regard  any  deviation  from  it  as  a  surrender  to 
the  Papal  Church." x  Richard  Baxter,  a  clergyman  who  later 
on  adopted  Presbyterian  views,  also  says  that  "  down  to  1640 
he  had  not  met  one  Presbyterian,  clergy  or  lay,  and  but 
three  or  four  nonconforming  ministers."  2 

There  seems  also  to  have  been  very  little  tendency  to  non 
conformity  in  1640  amongst  the  members  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  "  Though  they  were  undevoted  enough  to  the 
Court  .  .  .  they  had  no  mind  to  break  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  or  to  make  any  considerable  alterations  in  the 
government  of  the  Church  or  State."3  There  is,  therefore, 
every  reason  to  believe  that  "the  greater  number  of  the 
reformers  (in  the  Long  Parliament)  had  at  first  no  further 
object  than  that  of  effectually  curbing  kingly  prerogative  in 
the  State,  and  bringing  down  the  pomp  and  pride  of  epis 
copacy  in  the  Church.  The  course  which  they  actually 
pursued  shaped  itself  according  to  the  discipline  of  circum 
stances."  4  Thus  Baillie,  a  Scotch  commissioner  in  London, 
and  a  rigid  Presbyterian,  laments  that  even  after  the  Parlia 
ment  had  been  sitting  six  months  it  still  seemed  disinclined 
to  overthrow  Episcopacy.  "How  this  will  go,"  he  says, 
"  the  Lord  knows ;  all  are  for  creating  a  kind  of  presbytery, 
and  for  bringing  down  the  bishops  in  all  things  spiritual  and 
temporal,  so  low  as  can  be  with  any  subsistence ;  but  their 
utter  abolition,  which  is  the  only  aim  of  the  most  godly,  is 
the  knot  of  the  whole  question."6 

1  Gardiner,  Puritan  Revolution,  p.  89. 

2  Cf.  Bigg,  Wayside  Sketches  in  Eccles.  Hist,,  p.  215. 
8  Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion,  vol.  i.  p.  147  (1702). 

*  Cf.  Stoughton,  Church  of  Civil  Wars,  p.  71. 
8  Baillie's  Letters,  i.  245. 
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There  existed,  however,  from  the  first  a  strong  party  of 
loyal  but  moderate  Churchmen,  who  wished  to  reduce  the 
inordinate  power  of  the  bishops  and  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  the  recent  abuses,  but  had  no  desire  to  abolish  either 
episcopacy  or  the  liturgy.  The  most  conspicuous  members 
of  this  party  were  Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  History  of  the  Great 
Rebellion,  and  Lord  Falkland,  whom  Clarendon  has  eulo 
gised  as  the  most  lovable  and  remarkable  man  of  his  age. 
"He  was  of  stupendous  learning  in  all  kinds  and  in  all 
languages  .  .  .  yet  his  humanity,  courtesy,  and  affability  was 
such  that  he  would  have  been  thought  to  have  been  bred  in 
the  best  courts,  but  that  his  good  nature,  charity,  and  delight 
in  doing  good  .  .  .  exceeded  that  breeding." 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Parliament  was  to  attack 
the  unpopular  Archbishop.  In  December,  Laud  and  two 
other  bishops  were  impeached  for  treason  and  sent  to  the 
Tower  to  await  their  trial.  The  Parliament  was  specially  in 
censed  against  Laud  for  the  share  he  had  taken  in  the  pro 
ceedings  of  the  recent  Convocation.  Entirely  contrary  to 
usual  precedent,  it  had  continued  to  sit  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  late  Parliament,  and  had  been  reconstituted  as  a 
Synod  to  sit  and  act  during  pleasure.  This  assembly  had 
then  proceeded  to  formulate  a  new  body  of  Canons,  and 
impose  an  oath  binding  the  clergy  not  to  attempt  any  altera 
tion  in  the  established  government  of  the  Church.  This 
oath,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  ambiguous  words  "  et  cetera  " 
which  occurred  in  it,  caused  consternation  amongst  the 
clergy,  most  of  them  refusing  to  take  it.  The  new  Canons 
were  afterwards  declared  invalid  and  illegal  by  the  Restora 
tion  Parliament. 

Church  questions  came  to  the  front  from  the  very  com 
mencement  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Numerous  petitions 
were  received,  some  for  reformation  of  abuses  and  excesses 
in  the  Church,  others  for  the  "  root  and  branch  "  abolition 
of  Episcopacy;  while  the  friends  of  the  Church  presented 
largely  signed  petitions  protesting  against  any  alteration  of 
the  established  hierarchy.  Long  and  heated  debates  ensued 
on  these  petitions,  but  the  coercive  measures  and  the  inno 
vations  under  Archbishop  Laud  were  almost  universally  con 
demned.  Lord  Falkland  declared  "  that  some  bishops,  under 
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pretence  of  uniformity,  have  brought  in  superstition  and 
scandal  under  the  title  of  decency,  have  denied  our  churches 
by  adorning  them,  and  slackened  the  strictures  of  that  union 
that  was  between  us  and  those  of  our  religion  beyond  the 
sea.  ...  In  short,  their  work  has  been  to  try  how  much  of 
the  Papist  might  be  brought  in  without  -Popery  .  .  .  but 
this  charge  does  not  lie  against  episcopacy,  but  against  the 
persons  who  have  abused  that  sacred  function."1 

The  House  of  Lords  appointed  a  Committee  to  consider 
innovations  in  religion  and  to  review  the  doctrines  and  cere 
monies  of  the  Church.  Bishop  Hall,  Archbishop  Williams, 
and  the  learned  Archbishop  Usher  were  members  of  this 
Committee.  Several  alterations  were  suggested  both  in  the 
discipline  and  liturgy  of  the  Church.  On  the  question  of 
Church  polity  two  schemes  were  propounded  which  were  in 
the  nature  of  compromises  between  episcopacy  and  pres- 
byterianism.  One  by  Archbishop  Williams  proposed  that 
"  every  bishop  shall  have  twelve  assistants  besides  the  dean 
and  chapter;  four  to  be  chosen  by  the  king,  four  by  the 
Lords,  and  four  by  the  Commons,  for  jurisdiction  and 
ordination." 2  A  similar  compromise  was  submitted  by 
Archbishop  Usher,  who  advocated  the  appointment  of  a 
suffragan  bishop  for  each  rural'deanery,  who  should  be  guided 
in  his  actions  by  a  monthly  synod  of  his  clergy,  and  an 
arrangement  for  an  annual  synod  of  suffragan  bishops  and 
specially  chosen  parochial  clergy  to  assist  and  advise  the  dio 
cesan  bishop.  The  Committee,  however,  effected  nothing, 
apparently  owing  to  the  unyielding  attitude  of  the  bishops, 
and  the  proposed  compromises,  which  would  probably  have 
contented  both  Parliament  and  nation  and  averted  the  later 
overthrow  of  the  Church,  came  to  nothing.  The  Church 
historian  Fuller  observes  "  that  the  moderation  and  mutual 
compliance  of  these  divines  might  have  saved  the  body  of 
episcopacy,  and  prevented  the  Civil  War,  but  the  court- 
bishops  expected  no  good  from  them.  Some  hot  spirits 
would  abate  nothing  of  episcopal  power  or  profit,  but 
maintained  that  the  yielding  anything  was  granting  the  day 
to  the  opposite  party."  3 

Soon  after  this  the  Commons  passed  a  bill  to  expel  the 

1  Rush  worth,  vol.  iv.  p.  184.  2  Neal,  vol.  ii.  p.  400. 

V  *  Ibid.,  p.  402. 
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bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords,  but  this  was  so  strongly 
opposed  in  the  Upper  House  that  it  failed  for  a  time  to 
become  law.  This  action  of  the  Lords  undoubtedly  angered 
the  Commons,  and  led  them  to  threaten  sterner  measures 
against  the  Church.  As  an  expression  of  this  feeling  a  bill  was 
introduced  by  Sir  E.  Deering  for  the  "utter  extirpation  of 
episcopacy."  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  for  the  pre 
sent  this  demand  was  only  made  as  a  threat  because  more 
moderate  reforms  were  denied.  Sir  E.  Deering  said :  "  I 
never  was  for  ruin  as  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  reform 
ing,  and  I  now  profess,  that  if  those  hopes  revive  and 
prosper  I  will  divide  my  sense  upon  this  bill  and  yield  my 
shoulders  to  underprop  the  primitive,  lawful,  and  just  epis 
copacy  " ; l  and  he  actually  proposed,  as  an  alternative  to  the 
.existing  Church  government,  a  modified  episcopal  scheme 
similar  to  Archbishop  Usher's  proposal.  But  the  Commons 
were  not  as  yet  prepared  to  abolish  episcopacy,  and  con 
tented  themselves  with  abolishing  the  two  obnoxious  and 
tyrannical  Courts  of  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission. 
The  mere  introduction  of  the  "  Root  and  Branch  "  Bill,  how 
ever,  had  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  party  of  moderate 
churchmen  in  their  resistance  to  the  growing  feeling  of  hos 
tility  to  the  Church,  and  it  was  the  adherence  of  this  party 
to  the  king's  cause,  in  the  following  year,  that  alone  enabled 
him  to  offer  any  effective  resistance  to  the  Parliament, 

An  event  now  occurred  which  changed  the  whole  temper 
of  the  popular  party  in  Parliament  and  inflamed  the  Pro 
testant  feeling  of  the  nation  to  its  highest  pitch.  The 
smouldering  disaffection  to  the  English  government  in  Ire 
land,  after  the  withdrawal  of  Strafford's  strong  hand,  broke 
out  into  a  flame,  and  in  October  1641  a  great  national  and 
religious  rebellion  took  place,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
casting  off  the  English  rule  and  extirpating  the  Protestant 
religion.  Fearful  atrocities  were  committed,  and  on  the 
lowest  estimate  some  50,000  English  were  murdered  in  a  few 
days.  Wives  were  compelled  to  hang  their  own  husbands. 
"Some,"  says  May,  "were  burned  on  set  purpose,  others 
drowned  for  sport  or  pastime,  and  if  they  swam,  kept  from 
landing  with  poles,  or  shot  or  murdered  in  the  water;  many 

1  Nalson's  Collections,  vol.  ii.  pp.  248  and  295. 
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were  buried  quick,  and  some  set  into  the  earth  breast-high 
and  there  left  to  famish."  l 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  rebels  gave  out  that  they 
were  acting  by  the  king's  authority  in  order  to  strike  at  the 
English  Parliament  and  the  Protestant  religion,  and  although 
there  is  no  solid  evidence  that  Charles  was  in  any  way 
implicated,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  queen 
was  privy,  if  not  to  the  actual  massacres,  at  least  to  some 
of  their  designs.2  The  effect  in  England  was  electrical; 
rumours  of  invasion  by  the  Irish  spread  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  Puritans  were  terror-stricken.  Naturally,  in  the 
excited  state  of  public  feeling  the  king  was  regarded  with 
some  suspicion,  while  the  increased  aversion  to  Popery, 
by  an  illogical  inference,  brought  still  greater  discredit  on 
the  Episcopal  Church,  which  was  supposed  to  partially 
resemble  it. 

When  the  Commons  reassembled  they  proceeded  to  draw 
up  a  Grand  Remonstrance  embodying  all  the  grievances  they 
had  endured  during  the  arbitrary  rule  of  Charles  both  in 
Church  and  State,  and  demanding  still  further  reforms  and 
safeguards  for  the  future.  The  king  was  desired  to  concur 
in  depriving  the  bishops  of  the  votes  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  Commons  asserting  that  the  "  bishops  did  triumph  in 
the  suspensions,  excommunications,  deprivations,  and  degra 
dations  of  divers  learned  and  pious  ministers."  At  the  same 
time,  they  still  disclaim  any  intention  of  abolishing  Episco 
pacy.  "  We  confess  our  intention  is  to  reduce  within  bounds 
that  exorbitant  power  which  the  prelates  have  assumed  unto 
themselves  .  .  .  and  we  do  declare  that  it  is  far  from  our 
purpose  to  let  loose  the  golden  reins  of  discipline  and  govern 
ment  in  the  Church,  to  leave  private  persons  or  particular 
congregations  to  take  up  what  form  of  divine  service  they 
please.  .  .  .  We  desire  to  unburden  the  consciences  of  men 
of  superstitious  ceremonies,  suppress  innovations,  and  take 
away  the  monuments  of  idolatry."  3  A  clause,  however,  was 
added  praying  for  the  assembly  of  a  general  synod  of  divines 
to  consider  a  reformation  of  religion  for  the  good  govern 
ment  of  the  Church,  which  was  hotly  opposed  by  the  mode 
rate  Church  party,  who  considered  it  as  an  attempt  to  pave 

1   Cf.  Green,  ante,  p.  524.  z  Cf.  Burnet,  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

3  Gee  and  Hardy,  Documents  illustrative  of  Eng.  Ch.  Hist.,  p.  561. 
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the  way  for  a  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  polity.  The 
Remonstrance  was  therefore  only  passed  by  the  s,mall  majo 
rity  of  eleven.  The  rash  act  of  the  king,  however,  in  at 
tempting  a  violent  arrest  of  five  of  the  leaders  of  the  patriot 
party  rendered  the  efforts  of  this  moderate  reforming  party 
fruitless  and  directly  precipitated  the  appeal  to  arms.  The 
king's  last  act  before  hostilities  actually  commenced  was  to 
give  his  assent  to  the  bill  for  excluding  the  bishops  from  the 
House  of  Lords.  Petitions,  however,  were  still  received  in 
favour  of  the  established  religion.  One  signed  by  14,350 
inhabitants  of  Somersetshire  says  :  "  For  the  present  govern 
ment  of  the  Church  we  are  most  thankful  to  God,  believing 
it  in  our  hearts  to  be  the  most  pious  and  wisest  that  any 
people  or  kingdom  upon  earth  hath  been  withal  since  the 
Apostles'  days;  though  we  may  not  deny  that  some  things 
of  ill  consequence,  and  others  needless  are  stolen  and  thrust 
into  it,  which  we  heartily  wish  may  be  reformed,  and  the . 
Church  restored  to  its  former  purity.  And  to  the  end  it 
may  be  better  preserved  from  innovation,  we  wish  the  wit 
tingly  and  maliciously  guilty  .  .  .  whether  bishops  or  inferior 
clergy  may  receive  condign  punishment." l 

The  progress  of  the  unhappy  struggle  between  the  king 
and  Parliament  directly  affected  the  fate  of  the  Church.  The 
unsettled  state  of  the  country,  owing  to  the  civil  wars,  made 
it  increasingly  difficult  for  the  bishops  to  maintain  discipline, 
especially  as  they  were  hindered  by  the  indifference,  and  later 
on  the  active  opposition,  of  the  Parliament.  Consequently 
the  number  of  "sectaries"  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the 
Church  increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  while  the  influence 
of  the  Scots  Commissioners  in  London  inclined  the  Commons 
more  and  more  in  a  Presbyterian  direction.  "  It  must  be 
confessed  that  soon  after  the  beginning  of  Parliament  there 
were  many  among  the  common  people  who  were  enemies 
to  the  whole  ecclesiastical  constitution,  being  supported  by 
the  Scots  Commissioners,  who  had  conceived  an  implacable 
antipathy  against  the  order  of  bishops,  which  they  had  voted 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  But  this  was  not  the  case 
with  the  Puritan  clergy,  who  wanted  only  to  get  rid  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  bishops.  And  although,  as  i  the  influence  of 
the  Scots  over  the  two  Houses  increased,  Presbytery  pre- 

1  Nalson's  Collections,  ii.  727. 
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vailed,  and  when  the  Parliament  were  at  their  mercy,  the 
kirk-discipline  gained  the  ascendant  .  .  .  yet  the  Parliament 
would  never  come  into  it."1  In  September  1642  the  "  Root 
and  Branch  "  Bill  had  with  great  difficulty  been  passed  by 
the  two  Houses,  but  with  a  proviso  that  it  should  not  come 
into  force  for  a  year,  evidently  inserted  with  the  hope  of 
a  previous  accommodation  with  the  king.  The  ill  success 
which  attended  the  parliamentary  forces  at  the  outset  of  the 
war  led  directly  to  the  downfall  of  the  Church.  In  1643  the 
Parliament  was  forced  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  Scots,  and  as 
the  price  of  their  assistance  all  the  members  were  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  practically 
promising  to  conform  the  government  of  the  English  Church 
to  the  Scotch  model. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  staunch  Church  party  had  by 
this  time  withdrawn  to  fight  the  king's  battles,  it  is  certain  that 
those  who  remained,  although  they  had  never  regarded  Epis 
copacy  as  vital  to  the  Church's  existence,  would  never  have 
consented  to  take  the  Covenant  unless  impelled  by  dire 
political  necessities.  "  Not  one  of  the  leading  Puritans  of 
the  Long  Parliament  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Presbyterian  system  was  only  forced  on  the  Puritan 
patriots  in  their  later  struggle  by  political  considerations."2 
The  royalist  historian  also  admits  "that  very  much  the  major 
part  of  the  members  that  continued  in  the  parliament-house 
were  cordially  affected  to  the  established  government."3 
"  Had  the  two  Houses  been  inclined  to  presbytery,  it  had 
been  easy  to  have  adopted  the  Scots  model  at  once ;  but  as 
the  bill  for  extirpating  episcopacy  was  not  to  take  place  till 
above  a  year  forward,  it  is  apparent  that  they  were  willing  it 
should  not  take  place  at  all,  if  in  that  time  they  could  come 
to  an  accommodation  with  the  king."4  This  is  borne  out 
by  the  readiness  with  which  the  Convention  Parliament  of 
1660,  which  was  composed  largely  of  these  "nominal" 
Presbyterians,  welcomed  the  restoration  of  the  Church's 
government  and  liturgy. 

The  Covenant  was  soon  after  imposed  on  practically  all 
classes.  It  was,  however,  very  generally  disliked,  and  num 
bers  managed  to  evade  it.  A  very  large  number  of  the 

1  Neal,  vol.  ii.  p.  405.  2  Green,  p.  454. 

3  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.  *  Neal,  vol.  ii.  p.  500. 
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clergy  refused  to  take  it,  and  were  deprived  of  their  livings 
in  consequence.  It  appears  that  it  was  not  tendered  to  many 
of  the  clergy  who  were  reputed  Calvinists,1  and  that  others 
who  objected  to  an  unconditional  condemnation  of  Epis 
copacy  subscribed  it  on  the  understanding  "  that  by  prelacy 
we  mean  not  all  Episcopacy,  but  only  the  form  which  is  here 
described."2  It  is,  however,  most  probable  that  the  harsh 
and  persecuting  policy  of  the  bishops  under  Laud  reconciled 
for  a  time  many  more  of  the  clergy  to  the  new  religious 
settlement  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

Of  all  the  extreme  measures  carried  out  by  the  excessive 
zeal  of  the  Long  Parliament,  none  was  more  disgraceful 
and  unjustifiable  than  its  treatment  of  Laud.  He  had  been 
allowed  to  languish  in  the  Tower  for  nearly  three  years,  but 
owing  to  the  urgent  request  of  the  Scotch,  who  were  specially 
embittered  towards  him  for  his  interference  with  their  Church, 
he  was  brought  to  trial  in  1644.  Prynne,  who  had  natu 
rally  a  special  hatred  of  the  aged  Archbishop,  on  account 
of  the  barbarous  sentence  passed  on  him  by  the  Star 
Chamber,  which  Laud  was  supposed  to  have  approved,  was 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  accusing  him.  Laud  conducted 
his  defence  with  great  ability  and  courage,  maintaining  his 
distinctive  convictions,  when  perhaps  a  little  softening  of 
them  might  have  been  to  his  advantage.  With  equally 
characteristic  bravery  the  Archbishop  had  resisted  a  pro 
posal  that  he  should  attempt  an  escape,  a  step  which  he 
believed  would  not  prove  unwelcome  to  his  enemies.  "  They 
shall  not  be  gratified  by  me  in  what  they  appear  to  long  for ; 
I  am  almost  severity  years  old,  and  shall  I  now  go  about 
to  prolong  a  miserable  life  by  the  trouble  and  shame  of 
flying  ?  I  am  resolved  not  to  think  of  flight,  but  continuing 
where  I  am,  patiently  to  expect  and  bear  what  a  good  and 
wise  Providence  hath  provided  for  me  of  what  kind  soever 
it  shall  be." 3 

Unable  to  condemn  Laud  for  treason,  the  Commons 
resorted  to  the  tyrannical  method  of  a  Bill  of  Attainder, 
which,  however,  they  had  some  difficulty  to  persuade  the 
Lords  to  accept.  It  passed  both  Houses,  however,  on 
January  4,  1645,  and,  despite  the  fact  that  Laud  possessed 

1  Cf.  Hallam,  p.  408.  2  Baxter's  Life  and  Times,  i.  48. 

8  Twells,  Life  of  Pocock,  p.  84. 
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a  full  pardon  from  the  king,  was  carried  into  effect  on 
January  10.  To  the  charge  of  Popery,  Laud  had  protested 
that  "if  God  bless  me  with  so  much  memory  I  will  die  with 
these  words  in  my  mouth,  that  I  never  intended,  much  less 
endeavoured,  the  bringing  in  of  popish  superstition  upon  the 
true  Protestant  religion  established  by  law  in  this  kingdom." l 
Being  asked  at  the  scaffold  what  special  text  of  Scripture  he 
found  most  comfortable,  the  Archbishop  replied,  "  '  I  desire 
to  depart  and  be  with  Christ '  "  ;  while  his  last  prayer  breathes 
such  a  beautiful  spirit  that  it  is  worthy  of  repetition  :  "  Lord, 
I  am  coming  as  fast  as  I  can.  I  know  I  must  pass  through  the 
shadow  of  death  before  I  can  come  to  see  Thee,  but  it  is  but 
a  mere  shadow  of  death,  and  Thou  by  Thy  merits  and  passion 
hath  broke  through  the  jaws  of  death  ;  so,  Lord,  receive  my 
soul,  and  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  bless  this  kingdom  with 
peace  and  plenty,  and  with  brotherly  love  and  charity,  that 
there  may  not  be  this  effusion  of  Christian  blood  amongst 
them,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  if  it  be  Thy  will."  2 

Thus  perished  the  Archbishop,  whose  unhappy  end  was 
largely  due,  apart  from  the  extreme  severity  of  his  adminis 
tration,  to  his  inability  to  understand  the  power  of  conser 
vatism  in  religious  matters,  and  to  his  confusion  of  rigid 
external  uniformity  with  unity. 


CHAPTER    VI 

THE  WESTMINSTER   ASSEMBLY   AND   THE   RISE 
OF   THE    INDEPENDENTS 

IN  June  1643  tne  Parliament,  solely  on  its  own  authority, 
summoned  a  Synod  of  Divines  to  meet  at  Westminster  on 
July  i st.  The  vast  majority  of  the  delegates  were  either 
strict  Presbyterians  from  Scotland,  or  English  Church  divines 
who  were  now  prepared  to  adopt  the  Presbyterian  system. 
A  number  of  eminent  clergymen  were  invited,  such  as  Arch 
bishop  Usher  and  Bishops  Brownrigg  and  Westfield,  but 
most  of  them,  except  Dr.  Reynolds  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
Norwich),  refused  to  attend,  alleging  that  the  Synod  had  been 

1  History  of  his  Troubles,  p.  439  (1695).  2  Rushworth,  v.  785. 
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prohibited  by  royal  proclamation,  and  also  did  not  represent 
the  clergy,  the  members  being  chosen  by  the  Parliament. 

The  powers  of  the  Assembly  were  merely  those  of  an  ad 
visory  body.  They  were  "  to  have  power  and  authority  to 
confer  and  treat  of  such  matters  concerning  the  liturgy,  dis 
cipline,  and  government  of  the  Church  of  England  as  shall 
be  proposed  by  either  or  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  no 
other."1  The  first  work  to  engage  its  attention  was  the  re 
vision  of  the  Articles,  but  after  spending  ten  weeks  debating 
the  first  fifteen,  only  one  was  altered  in  a  somewhat  more 
expressly  Calvinistic  direction. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Scotch  Commissioners  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  referred  to  the  considera 
tion  of  the  Assembly.  Many  members,  however,  refused  to 
subscribe  the  oath  against  prelacy  until  a  parenthesis  was 
inserted  declaring  that  by  prelacy  was  meant  "  church  govern 
ment  by  archbishops,  bishops,  deans  and  chapters,  arch 
deacons,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers  depending  upon 
them." 2  The  Scotch  desired  an  abjuration  of  Episcopacy 
as  simply  unlawful,  but  the  English  divines  were  generally 
against  it.  In  the  following  year  the  Assembly  agreed  to 
a  Directory  for  Public  Worship  to  supersede  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  This  book  contained  no  set  form  of 
prayers,  but  merely  suggested  topics  for  the  guidance  of  the 
minister.  An  ordinance  in  August  1645  forbade,  under  the 
strictest  penalties,  the  use  of  the  English  liturgy.3  As  the 
services  of  bishops  had  been  dispensed  with,  a  scheme  of 
ordination  with  imposition  of  hands  by  the  presbytery  was 
temporarily  put  in  force.  The  Assembly  sat  altogether  for 
about  four  years,  and  during  that  time  compiled  a  Longer 
and  Shorter  Catechism,  both  of  which,  especially  the  latter, 
are  still  highly  valued  formularies  in  Presbyterian  churches. 
It  also  composed  a  Confession  of  Faith,  the  doctrinal  portions 
of  which  were  ratified  by  the  Parliament  in  1646. 

Perhaps  few  ecclesiastical  synods  have  received  more  abuse 
than  this  celebrated  Assembly.  There  is  no  doubt  that  its 
members  were  fully  imbued  with  the  harsh  and  intolerant 
spirit  of  the  age,  but  it  also  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
were  among  them  many  men  of  eminent  piety,  learning,  and 

1  Rushworth,  vol.  v.  p.  337.  *  Calamy's  Abridgmrnt,  p.  81. 

3  Husband's  Collections,  pp.  715-6. 
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ability.  "  They  might  have  mistaken  notions  of  Church  dis 
cipline,  and  were  no  better  acquainted  with  the  rights  of 
conscience  than  their  predecessors  the  bishops,  yet  with  all 
their  faults,  impartial  posterity  must  acknowledge  the  far 
greater  number  were  men  of  exemplary  piety  and  devotion, 
who  had  a  real  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  purity  of 
the  Christian  faith  and  practice."1  Its  labours,  however, 
were  largely  fruitless,  owing  to  the  fiercely  intolerant  spirit 
displayed  by  the  majority  of  the  members,  which  occasioned 
constant  disputes  with  a  small  but  exceedingly  able  knot  of 
men  who  held  what  were  termed  "  Independent "  views  of 
Church  government.  They  numbered  only  about  eleven,  the 
chief  being  Goodwin,  Nye,  Burroughs,  and  Bridge  ;  but  they 
had  several  sympathisers  in  the  Parliament,  and  still  more 
in  the  army.  They  were  the  successors  of  a  sect  which 
originated  in  Elizabeth's  reign  under  the  name  of  "Brownists," 
from  the  teaching  of  Robert  Browne,  an  Episcopalian  divine. 
The  Brownists  regarded  the  Church  of  England  as  a  mere 
creature  of  the  State,  holding  that  each  particular  congrega 
tion  was  "independent,"  and  had  the  right  to  settle  its  own 
doctrines,  discipline,  and  ritual.  Several  of  their  adherents 
were  executed  for  heresy  by  Elizabeth ;  and  the  sect  was  so 
ruthlessly  persecuted  that  its  sympathisers  were  compelled 
either  to  form  separate  congregations  in  Holland  or  emigrate 
to  New  England.  But  with  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parlia 
ment  many  of  these  exiles  returned,  and  the  Independents 
rapidly  increased  all  over  the  kingdom.  They  had  so  far 
modified  their  original  ideas  that  "they  allowed  multi 
tudes  of  the  parochial  churches  of  (England)  to  be  true 
churches."  They  professed  to  agree  with  the  doctrines 
expressed  in  the  Articles,  and  they  had  so  far  moderated  their 
independency  in  Church  polity  as  to  allow  an  offending  church 
to  be  examined  and,  in  the  last  resort,  excommunicated  by 
neighbouring  churches.2 

They  became,  however,  most  conspicuous  for  their  advocacy 
of  the  enlightened  doctrine  of  toleration  in  religious  worship, 
a  principle  which  was  regarded  by  all  parties  at  that  time  as 
absolute  heresy.  It  was  this  struggle  for  liberty  of  conscience 
which  brought  them  into  such  sharp  antagonism  with  the 

1  Neal,  vol.  iii.  p.  51. 

2  Afologet,  Narr.  of  Independents,  pp.  18  and  78. 
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Presbyterians  in  the  Westminster  Assembly.  The  Presby 
terians  were  so  opposed  to  the  principle  of  toleration  that 
one  of  their  advocates  declared  "  that  to  let  men  serve  God 
according  to  the  persuasion  of  their  own  consciences  is  to 
cast  out  one  devil  that  seven  worse  might  enter."1  They 
were  not  even  content  to  have  their  own  special  system 
established  by  Parliament  without  it  being  declared  to  be  of 
Divine  authority.  It  was  over  this  question  of  the  jus  divinum 
of  Presbyterianism  that  the  sharpest  disputes  took  place 
both  in  the  Assembly  and  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  end  the 
Presbyterians  found  it  prudent  to  forego  this  extravagant 
claim.  A  serious  difference  also  occurred  over  the  question 
of  ordination ;  the  Independents  desired  each  congregation 
to  have  the  right  to  ordain  its  own  officers,  whereas  the 
Presbyterians  insisted  that  this  right  should  be  limited  to 
a  certain  number  of  specially  chosen  churches. 

This  struggle  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents 
was  indirectly  the  cause  of  the  king's  ruin.  Charles,  although 
he  had  been  defeated  by  the  Parliament,  still  believed  that 
he  could  regain  his  power  through  the  quarrels  of  the  army, 
which  was  mainly  Independent,  and  the  Parliament,  which 
was  mainly  Presbyterian.  He  was  possessed  of  the  mistaken 
notion  "that  it  was  in  his  power  to  turn  the  scale,  and  that 
the  party  must  sink  which  he  abandoned.  This  sealed  his 
fate,  and  made  him  play  between  both,  till  neither  would 
trust  him."  2  After  frequent  ineffectual  conferences  with  the 
army,  which  had  offered  him  conditions  that  would  not 
have  outraged  his  conscience,  Cromwell  plainly  told  him  : 
"  Sir,  we  perceive  you  have  a  design  to  be  arbitrator  between 
the  Parliament  and  us  ;  but  we  desire  to  be  the  same  between 
your  Majesty  and  the  Parliament."  8 

But  it  was  the  vexed  question  of  liberty  of  conscience 
which  really  brought  on  the  final  crisis.  The  Independents 
were  willing  to  recognise  Presbyterianism  as  the  national 
religion,  but  naturally  desired  a  toleration  for  their  own 
special  worship.  This  the  Presbyterians  refused  to  grant, 
and  petitioned  the  king  "  that  an  effectual  course  be  taken  by 
Parliament  for  suppressing  the  opinions  of  the  Independents 
and  all  other  sectaries."  Thus  the  controversy  was  "  whether 

1  Stoughton,  Church  of  Civil  Wars,  p.  444. 
4  Rushworth,  v.  pp.  807,  810.  3  History  of  Stuarts,  p.  330. 
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there  should  be  Presbytery  with  a  toleration  or  without  one."  x 
The  army  therefore,  seeing  that  the  Presbyterians  were  likely 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  king  without  making  any  provi 
sion  for  liberty  of  conscience,  resorted  to  the  violent  method 
of  purging  the  Parliament  of  its  Presbyterian  members,  and 
the  "Rump"  that  remained  appointed  a  High  Court  of 
Justice  to  judge  and  condemn  the  king.  Thus  the  original 
struggle  of  the  Parliament  for  civil  liberty,  as  opposed  to 
absolute  government,  was  frustrated  in  the  hour  of  its  at 
tainment  by  a  military  despotism,  which  soon  became  as 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  as  the  rule  of  the  fallen  monarch 
which  it  displaced. 

However  much  we  may  be  inclined  to  condemn  the  arbi 
trary  policy  or  the  duplicity  of  Charles  I.,  as  Churchmen 
we  must  always  owe  him  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
unwavering  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Episcopacy.  He  virtu 
ally  gave  his  life  to  maintain  the  ancient  form  of  Church 
government  in  England.  He  might  easily  have  saved  both 
his  life  and  his  crown  if  he  had  been  willing  to  surrender 
the  cause  of  the  Church  and  consent  to  the  establishment 
of  Presbyterianism.  In  the  extremity  of  his  circumstances 
he  must  have  been  sorely  tempted  to  yield,  but  he  nobly 
remained  firm  to  his  cherished  convictions.  "  I  have  done 
what  I  could  to  bring  my  conscience  to  a  compliance  with 
their  proposals,  and  cannot,  and  I  will  not  lose  my  conscience 
to  save  my  life."  2 


CHAPTER    VII 

ECCLESIASTICAL    ANARCHY   AND    THE   COMMON 
WEALTH    CHURCH 

BEFORE  proceeding  further,  let  us  glance  at  the  unhappy  con 
dition  of  the  Church  during  the  troubled  period  of  the  Civil 
Wars.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament  was  to 
appoint  a  "  Committee  of  Religion,"  and  to  this  committee 
all  petitions  against  the  clergy  and  Church  government  were 
referred.  In  January  1641  the  Commons  also  presumed  to 
issue  an  order  sending  Commissioners  into  every  county  "  to 

1  Neal,  vol.  iii.  p.  333.  2  Wordsworth,  Eccl.  Biog.,  iv.  426. 
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demolish  and  remove  out  of  churches  and  chapels  all  images, 
altars,  and  tables  turned  altarwise,  crucifixes,  superstitious 
pictures,  and  other  monuments  of  and  relics  of  idolatry." l 
Under  colour  of  this  order,  all  kinds  of  excesses  were  com 
mitted.  "  With  extreme  license  the  common  people,  almost 
from  the  very  beginning  of  Parliament,  took  upon  themselves 
the  reforming,  without  authority,  order,  or  decency,  rudely 
disturbing  church  service  while  the  Common  Prayer  was 
reading,  tearing  their  books,  surplices,  and  such  things."2 
With  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War  matters  were  even 
in  a  worse  condition,  cathedrals  and  churches  being  defaced, 
plundered,  and  profaned  by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  fanatical 
sectaries  or  by  the  shameful  violence  of  the  soldiers.  For 
the  army,  despite  the  vigorous  efforts  of  a  Presbyterian  Par 
liament,  soon  became  a  "  Cave  of  Adullam "  for  all  the 
wild  and  extravagant  opinions  that  were  then  rife.  Current 
report  declared  it  to  be  composed  of  "Anti-Trinitarians, 
Arians,  Socinians,  Separatists,  Independents,  Libertines,  and 
Seekers." 3  The  cathedrals  suffered  considerably.  At  Peter 
borough  the  choir  was  stripped  of  its  carved  fittings  and 
coloured  glass.  The  chapter-house  at  Hereford  was  ruined, 
and  monuments  and  windows  destroyed  at  Chichester.  At 
Norwich  windows  were  broken,  brasses  stripped  off  the 
monuments,  and  carved  work  destroyed,  while  the  feelings 
of  sober  Church  people  were  grossly  outraged  by  a  "  lewd 
wretch  "  heading  a  procession  dressed  in  a  cope  trailing  in 
the  dust,  and  a  service-book  in  his  hand,  "  imitating  in  an 
impious  scorn  the  time  and  usurping  the  words  of  the 
Litany."  4 

We  can  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  these  outrages  by 
a  petition  from  Canterbury  stating  that  "the  religion  has 
been  of  late  most  miserably  distracted  by  ill-affected  persons, 
by  whose  means  the  houses  of  God  are  profaned  and  in  part 
defaced ;  the  ornaments  and  many  utensils  of  the  Church 
are  abused,  the  liturgy  depraved  and  neglected  .  .  .  the 
sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  in  some  places  rudely  administered, 
in  others  omitted."  5 

But  if  the  churches  fared  thus  badly,  the  case  was  far  worse 
with  the  clergy.  The  "  Committee  for  Scandalous  Ministers  " 

1  Neal,  ii.  343.  2  May,  Hist,  of  Part.,  p.  73. 

3  Neal,  iii.  333.          4  Bp.  Hall's  Works,  p.  xviii.          5  Neal,  ii.  422. 
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had  deprived  incumbents  of  their  cures  on  very  partial  and 
unsatisfactory  evidence  of  "  heresy,"  ignorance,  or  immorality. 
The  proof  of  a  minister  having  erected  rails  before  the  Com 
munion  Table,  or  having  encouraged  the  practice  of  bowing 
to  the  altar,  was  considered  a  crime.  During  the  war,  also, 
all  the  clergy  who  espoused  the  king's  cause  (and  they  in 
cluded  the  greater  number)  were  treated  as  "Malignants" 
and,  where  possible,  expelled  from  their  parishes.  Those 
clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  who  sympathised  with  the  Parlia 
ment  were  either  plundered  or  ejected  by  the  king's  forces, 
so  that  a  "Committee  for  Plundered  Ministers "  was  soon 
appointed  by  Parliament  to  provide  these  men  with  the 
livings  of  the  dispossessed  "Malignants."  Again,  in  1643 
those  clergy  who  had  managed  to  survive  the  severe  test  of 
the  various  "  committees  "  were  confronted  with  the  far  worse 
ordeal  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  Although  Neal 
tells  us  that  it  was  not  universally  enforced,  "  being  neglected 
in  some  towns,  and  in  others  the  incumbent  avoided  it  by 
withdrawing  for  a  few  weeks,"  he  admits  that  clergymen  who 
had  declared  for  the  king  were  usually  put  to  the  trial.1 

Owing  to  conflicting  and  exaggerated  accounts,  it  is  diffi 
cult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  number  of  clergy 
who  were  driven  from  their  cures  by  these  various  methods. 
The  statements  of  Walker  in  his  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy 
would  lead  us  to  the  incredible  conclusion  that  practically 
all  the  clergy  then  beneficed  were  ejected ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  Richard  Baxter  states  that  "  they  cast  out  the 
grosser  sort  of  insufficient  and  scandalous  clergy,  but  left  in 
near  one-half  of  those  that  were  but  barely  tolerable." 2  It 
appears,  however,  certain  3  that,  on  a  conservative  estimate, 
at  least  two  thousand  clergy,  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
number  at  that  time,  were  driven  from  their  livings  to  face 
poverty  and  persecution  rather  than,  by  conforming  to  the 
new  system,  seem  to  deny  the  ancient  form  of  Church 
government  which  they  loved  so  well.  Although  Parliament 
had  issued  an  order  to  allow  these  ejected  ministers  one- 
fifth  of  the  amount  of  their  livings,  this  small  compensation 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  regularly  paid,  and  did  not 
apply  to  the  "  scandalous  "  ministers,  so  that  the  sufferings 
of  many  of  the  deprived  clergy  must  have  been  very  great. 

1  Neal,  iii.  68.        2  Life  and  Times,  p.  74.        3  Cf.  Hallam,  p.  408. 
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Bishop  Hall  had  all  his  property  seized,  "not  leaving  so 
much  as  a  dozen  trenchers  or  my  children's  pictures." 1  The 
Bishop  of  Worcester  (Prideaux),  who  had  the  temerity  to 
excommunicate  all  who  took  up  arms  for  the  Parliament, 
fared  very  badly,  and  we  are  told  that  he  had  to  turn  his 
books  and  everything  else  into  bread  for  his  family.  When 
asked  how  he  did,  he  humorously  replied :  "  Never  better  in 
my  life,  only  I  have  too  great  a  stomach,  for  I  have  eaten 
that  little  plate  which  the  sequestrators  left  me ;  I  have  eaten 
a  great  library  of  excellent  books ;  I  have  eaten  a  great  deal 
of  linen,  much  of  my  brass,  some  of  my  pewter,  and  now 
I  am  come  to  eat  iron,  and  what  will  come  next  I  know 
not."2  "The  Puritan  rector  of  Okerton,  whose  reverence 
for  the  Crown  was  equalled  by  his  dislike  to  ceremonialism, 
was  four  times  pillaged  by  troops  of  'Roundheads,'  was 
thrice  sent  to  prison,  and  was  reduced  to  such  straits  that  he 
had  to  borrow  a  shirt."  3 

The  two  ancient  universities  also  came  in  for  their  share 
of  persecution.  Early  in  the  struggle  the  Earl  of  Man 
chester  had  ejected  a  large  number  of  the  Masters  and 
Fellows  of  Cambridge  for  their  adherence  to  the  Royalist 
cause;  but  Oxford,  being  the  headquarters  of  the  king, 
escaped  the  wrath  of  the  Parliament  a  little  longer.  In 
1646,  however,  it  surrendered,  and  by  1648  the  Parlia 
mentary  Commissioners  had  expelled  most  of  the  Heads 
of  Colleges  and  the  majority  of  its  Royalist  members,  and 
appointed  others  devoted  to  their  own  cause.  Thus  the 
Puritan  Dr.  Reynolds  succeeded  the  ejected  Dr.  Fell  as 
Dean  of  Christ  Church. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Commonwealth  was  to  sub 
stitute  for  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  a  declaration 
known  as  the  Engagement  (1650).  This  extorted  a  promise 
"  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  Commonwealth  of  England 
as  it  is  now  established  without  a  King  or  House  of  Lords."  4 
This  was  a  severe  blow  aimed  by  the  triumphant  Indepen 
dents  at  the  Presbyterian  party.  The  clergy  and  all  other 
classes  were  required  to  subscribe  to  this  new  test  under 
pain  of  forfeiting  their  positions  and  being  deprived  of  the 

1  Wordsworth,  Eccl.  Biog.,  iv.  295-311. 

2  Walker,  Sufferings  of  Clergy,  ii.  78. 

3  Brook's  Lives,  iii.  10.  *  Gee  and  Hardy,  p.  575. 
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benefit  of  law  or  equity.1  As  all  restrictions  against  the 
worship  of  the  "sectaries"  had  at  the  same  time  been 
removed,  this  was  a  great  boon  to  the  Independents,  while 
it  pressed  very  hardly  on  the  Presbyterians.  They  had 
strongly  opposed  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  and  considered 
the  present  military  government  as  an  usurpation,  and  thus 
greatly  resented  swearing  obedience  to  it.  Richard  Baxter 
and  many  other  Presbyterian  divines  preached  strongly  against 
taking  the  Engagement,  and  many  "  chose  rather  to  quit  their 
preferments  in  the  Church  and  University  than  comply." 2 

On  the  other  hand,  this  new  oath  came  as  a  slight  relief  to 
some  of  the  old  Episcopal  clergy,  who  had  felt  unable  to 
take  the  "Covenant,"  as  their  consciences  allowed  them 
to  render  a  temporary  obedience  to  a  de  facto  government. 
Thus  several  of  the  ejected  clergy  were  able  once  more  to 
minister  to  their  old  congregations,  without,  however,  using 
the  Common  Prayer.  Many  also  contrived  to  continue 
their  ministrations  under  the  form  of  lecturers.  Amongst 
these  were  such  celebrated  men  as  Jeremy  Taylor,  Pearson 
Gunning,  and  Archbishop  Usher,  whilst  Bull,  Hacket, 
Bernard,  and  Sanderson  actually  retained  their  livings.3 
Thus  Evelyn,  the  staunch  "Cavalier"  Churchman,  tells  us 
in  his  Diary  for  March  25,  1649:  "I  heard  the  Common 
Prayer  (a  rare  thing  in  these  days)  in  St.  Peter's  at  Paul's 
Wharf,  and  in  the  morning,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  that 
pious  and  learned  person  Usher,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel." 
But  it  would  appear  that  although  a  few  of  the  persecuted 
clergy  were  able  to  minister  publicly  in  this  way,  the  vast 
majority  were  constrained  to  perform  their  functions  privately 
in  the  houses  of  friends  or  noblemen.  "  There  being  no 
Office  at  church  but  extemporary  prayers  after  the  Presby 
terian  way,  for  now  all  forms  were  prohibited  ...  I  seldom 
went  to  church  upon  solemn  feasts,  but  either  went  to 
London,  where  some  of  the  orthodox  sequestered  Divines 
did  privately  use  the  Common  Prayer,  administer  Sacra 
ments,  &c.,  or  else  I  procured  one  to  officiate  in  my  house."4 
In  these  secret  retreats  alone  could  be  heard  the  beautiful 
liturgy  of  the  ancient  Church. 

l-Cf.  Walker,  p.  146.  *  Neal,  iv.  10. 

3  Overton,  LifeinEng.  Church,  p.  5. 

4  Evelyn's  Diary,  Dec.  3,  1654. 
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Although  Cromwell,  who  was  a  strong  Independent, 
frustrated  the  aim  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  to  make 
the  Presbyterian  system  of  Church  government  universal 
throughout  England,1  and  the  Protectorate  establishment 
was  merely  an  anarchical  institution  for  preaching  and 
teaching,  yet  there  appears  to  have  been  far  more  tolerance, 
even  of  Churchmen,  under  his  rule  than  under  that  of  the 
Parliament.  The  INSTRUMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT,  1653,  stated 
"That  to  the  public  profession  held  forth  none  shall  be  com 
pelled  by  penalties  or  otherwise;  but  that  endeavours  be 
used  to  win  them  by  sound  doctrine  and  the  example  of  a 
good  conversation."  2  Under  cover  of  this  protection,  many 
fanatical  sects,  that  had  sprung  into  existence  during  the 
Civil  Wars,  enjoyed  a  licence  hitherto  unknown.  Roman 
Catholics,  however,  were  still  sternly  suppressed,  Cromwell 
illogically  replying  to  a  request  for  toleration  of  their  worship 
from  a  beleaguered  Irish  garrison :  "  As  to  what  you  say 
touching  liberty  of  conscience,  I  meddle  not  with  any  man's 
conscience.  But  if  you  mean  by  liberty  of  conscience  a 
liberty  to  exercise  the  Mass,  I  judge  it  expedient  to  use 
plain  dealing  with  you  and  to  tell  you  that  where  the  Par 
liament  of  England  has  power  that  will  not  be  allowed  of." 3 
By  a  similar  inconsistency  the  Instrument  of  Government 
expressly  excluded  the  "  Prelatists,"  as  the  old  clergy  were 
derisively  called,  from  the  Protector's  large  measure  of 
religious  liberty.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  at  first,  at 
least,  this  restriction  was  largely  nominal.  An  eminent 
Royalist  stated  "  that  the  Protector  indulged  the  use  of  the 
Common  Prayer  in  families,  and  in  private  conventicles  ; 
and  though  the  condition  of  the  Church  of  England  was  but 
melancholy,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  they  had  a 
great  deal  more  indulgence  than  under  the  Parliament; 
which  would  never  have  been  interrupted  had  they  not 
insulted  the  Protector,  and  forfeited  their  liberty  by  their 
plottings  against  his  person  and  government."  4 

It  was  because  the  Episcopal  clergy  were  so  largely  mixed 

1  The  Presbyterian  system  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  fully 
enforced  except  in  London  and  Lancashire. 

8  Gardiner,  Docts.  of  Puritan  Revolution^  p.  314. 

2  Carlyle,  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 75- 
*  Neal,  iv.  92. 
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up  with  Royalist  conspiracies  that  Cromwell,  for  fear  that 
they  might  use  their  freedom  for  worship  as  a  pretext  for 
entering  families  and  fomenting  disaffection  to  his  govern 
ment,  issued  in  November  1655  a  most  intolerant  edict 
against  them.  This  decree  forbade,  under  severe  penalties, 
the  ejected  clergy  to  use  the  liturgy  in  public  or  private, 
and  refused  to  permit  them  to  act  even  as  schoolmasters  or 
chaplains  in  private  families.  Evelyn  mournfully  records 
this  act  of  injustice.  "  I  went  to  London,  where  Dr.  Wild 
preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  Preaching,  this  being  the 
last  day  ;  after  which  Cromwell's  proclamation  was  to  take 
place,  that  none  of  the  Church  of  England  should  dare 
either  to  preach,  or  administer  Sacraments,  teach  schools, 
&c.,  on  pain  of  imprisonment  or  exile.  So  this  was  the 
mournfullest  day  that  in  my  life  I  had  seen,  or  the  Church 
of  England  herself  since  the  Reformation." l  Although  this 
declaration  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  Churchmen,  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  strictly  enforced,  as  the 
ministrations  of  the  distressed  clergy  continued  in  many 
instances  to  be  connived  at.  Moreover,  the  last  clause  of 
the  edict  had  stated:  "Nevertheless,  his  Highness  doth 
declare  that  towards  such  of  the  said  persons  as  have,  since 
their  ejection  or  sequestration,  given,  or  hereafter  shall  give, 
a  real  testimony  of  their  godliness  and  good  affection  to 
the  present  government,  so  much  tenderness  shall  be  used 
as  may  consist  with  the  safety  and  good  of  the  Nation."  ^ 
Evelyn  also  states  several  times,  even  after  the  publication 
of  this  declaration,  that  he  attended  services  where  Episcopal 
divines  were  able  to  minister.  Probably,  therefore,  Hallam 
is  correct  in  affirming  that  none  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  were 
imprisoned  under  the  Commonwealth  except  for  political 
reasons.3  The  use  of  the  Prayer  Book,  however,  was  strictly 
prohibited,  and  to  remedy  this  defect  in  some  way  many  of 
the  clergy  used  portions  of  it  from  memory,  while  Jeremy 
Taylor  drew  up  a  special  form  as  a  temporary  alternative. 
Great  difficulty  was  also  experienced  in  ordaining  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  Orders  having  to  be  conferred  either  abroad 
or  in  strict  secrecy. 

In  1654  an  important  alteration  was  made  in  the  method 

1  Diary,  Dec.  25,  1655.  2  Harris's  Cromwell,  429. 

s  Hist,  of  Eng.,  p.  509,  note  2. 
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of  appointing  and  approving  ministers  for  vacant  livings, 
which  till  then  had  rested  almost  entirely  with  the  various 
Presbyteries  in  the  different  districts.  Thus  few,  except 
men  of  Presbyterian  tenets,  obtained  any  chance  of  eccle 
siastical  preferment.  In  March  1654  Cromwell  issued  an 
ordinance  appointing  a  body  of  thirty-eight  men,  including 
nine  laymen,  to  examine  and  approve  all  who  were  appointed 
to  any  benefice  or  lectureship.  These  "  Triers,"  as  they  were 
called,  were  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  the  candidate  "  for  the 
grace  of  God  in  him,  his  holy  and  unblamable  conversation, 
as  also  for  his  knowledge  and  utterance,  able  and  fit  to  preach 
the  Gospel."  x  Although  they  had  no  fixed  rule  of  procedure, 
they  were  entrusted  with  unlimited  authority,  as  there  was 
no  appeal  from  their  decision ;  nine  only  were  required  to 
reject  a  candidate,  while  five  were  sufficient  for  his  approval. 
Men  of  various  religious  opinions — Presbyterians,  Indepen 
dents,  and  even  Baptists — were  on  this  commission.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  proceedings  of  this  extraordinary  body 
were  conducted  in  a  captious,  narrow,  and  partisan  spirit, 
and  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  grave  and 
learned  divines  were  treated  with  irreverence  and  disrespect, 
and  were  liable  to  have  their  characters  vilified  if  they  dis 
agreed  with  the  narrow  theological  views  of  the  "Triers." 

Many  more  ministers  belonging  to  the  "  sects  "  were  now 
able  to  obtain  the  spiritual  care  of  parishes,  and  thus  at  the 
Restoration  there  was  a  certain,  but  apparently  not  a  large, 
number  of  Independents  and  Baptists  in  possession  of  Church 
livings.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  however,  we  find  that 
several  of  the  sequestered  clergy  contrived  to  satisfy  this 
formidable  and  partial  tribunal,  and  thus  regain  their  livings. 

The  death  of  Cromwell  in  1658  brought  the  odious  rule 
of  the  "  Major-Generals  "  and  military  dictatorship  practically 
to  an  end.  The  incapacity  of  his  son  Richard  to  govern  a 
distracted  nation,  and  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  the  "sects," 
more  than  ever  inclined  the  PresbyteriariS-.rta.  endeavour  a 
restoration  of  the  monarchy.  Thus  in  i66o,Vithout  even 
requiring  proper  safeguards  for  their  own  ^security,  they  com 
bined  with  the  Royalists  in  inviting  Charles  II.  to  return 
and  assume  the  reins  of  government  Jn  accprcTahce  with  the 
ancient  constrtutrcnTTrf  the  nation.  ~ 

1  Neal,  iv.  p.  93. 


PART    II 

1660-1702 

CHAPTER    I 

THE   RESTORATION   AND   THE   PROBLEM    OF 
A   CHURCH   SETTLEMENT 

SUCH  was  the  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion  in  which 
Charles  II.  found  the  Church  and  nation  when  he  returned 
from  "  his  travels  "  in  1 660.  The  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
naturally  meant  also  the  restoration  of  Episcopacy.  As  the 
Church  of  England  had  never  been  legally  abolished,  no 
fresh  legislation  was  required  to  restore  it  to  its  full  rights 
and  privileges.  The  liturgy  was  once  more  publicly  used, 
and  the  lands  belonging  to  the  bishops  and  cathedral  chap 
ters,  which  had  been  forcibly  seized,  were  restored.  The 
prelates  were  also  reinstated  as  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  spite  of  the  king's  proclamation  forbidding  for 
the  present  the  disturbance  of  ecclesiastical  possessions, 
many  of  the  sequestered  clergy  expelled,  either  violently  or 
with  the  aid  of  the  law,  those  who  had  obtained  possession 
of  their  parishes  during  the  Commonwealth.  Many  Dissent 
ing  preachers  were  imprisoned,  amongst  others  the  renowned 
John  Bunyan;  and  such  violence  was  used  in  many  places 
that  the  Commons  issued  an  order  preventing  these  forcible 
evictions  until  legally  authorised  by  Parliament.1 

The  great  problem,  therefore,  which  forced  itself  at  once 
on  the  attention  of  the  new  Government  was  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  order  in  the  Church  and  the  accomplishment 
of  a  permanent  religious  settlement.  As  we  have  seen,  men 
of  varying  shades  of  religious  belief  were  in  possession  of  the 
benefices  of  the  Church.  The  "  sectaries,"  the  chief  of  whom 
were  the  Independents  and  the  Baptists,  were  apparently  not 
very  numerous;  and  although  they  had  no  hope  of  being 

1  Cf,  Bate,  Declar.  of  Indulgence,  p.  10. 
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comprehended  within  the  National  Church,  they  looked  for 
some  return  for  their  long  struggle  for  liberty  of  conscience. 
The  case  was  far  different  with  the  main  body  of  incumbents. 
These  were  either  clergy  in  Presbyterian  orders,  or  those 
who,  if  episcopally  ordained,  had  since  adopted,  either  by 
conviction  or  stress  of  political  circumstances,  Presbyterian 
tenets.  Most  of  these  men  were  doing  earnest  and  useful 
work,  and  were  renowned  for  their  piety.  It  was  this  party 
which  had  played  such  an  all-important  part  in  the  restora 
tion  of  the  king,  and  thus  had  special  claims  on  his  gratitude. 
They  were,  moreover,  strongly  averse  to  any  idea  of  tolera 
tion  outside  a  Church  establishment.  In  fact,  it  must  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  idea  of  liberty  of  conscience 
was  quite  in  its  infancy.  Probably  Cromwell  and  the  Inde 
pendents  were  the  first  people  to  consider  in  any  way  the 
possibility  of  allowing  different  religious  systems  to  exist  side 
•  by  side  in  the  same  State.  Disloyalty  to  the  National  Church 
had  always  been  considered  as  a  danger  to  the  well-being  of 
I  the  State,  and  thus  the  Presbyterians  were  not  alone  in  their 
(strong  insistence  that  there  must  be  only  one  ecclesiastical 
'  establishment,  and  no  toleration  whatever  extended  to  those 
'who  severed  themselves  from  it.  The  Presbyterians,  there 
fore,  on  the  return  of  Charles  II.,  undoubtedly  looked  for 
some  form  of  compromise  which  would  allow  them  to  retain 
their  positions  within  the  Church.  It  was  because  of  this 
confident  expectation  that  they  had  hailed  the  king's  restora 
tion  with  such  joy,  and  had  been  so  active  in  promoting  it. 

The  Declaration  which  Charles  had  sent  from  BREDA  to 
the  Convention  Parliament  confirmed  them  also  in  this  hope. 
Charles  had  stated  that  "  because  the  passion  and  uncharit- 
ableness  of  the  times  have  produced  several  opinions  in 
Religion  by  which  men  are  engaged  in  parties  and  animosities 
against  each  other,  which  when  they  shall  hereafter  unite  in  a 
freedom  of  conversation  will  be  composed  or  better  under 
stood  ;  we  do  declare  a  liberty  to  tender  consciences,  and 
that  no  man  shall  be  disquieted  or  called  in  question,  for 
differences  of  opinion  in  matters  of  Religion  which  do  not 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  we  shall  be  ready 
to  consent  to  such  an  Act  of  Parliament  as  shall  be  offered 
to  us,  for  the  full  granting  of  that  indulgence." 1  Although 

1  Gee  and  Hardy,  p.  587. 
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this  language  may  appear  somewhat  ambiguous,  the  Presby 
terians  certainly  construed  it  as  a  promise  to  comprehend 
them  within  the  Church,  and  Charles,  as  his  subsequent 
actions  showed,  intended  to  convey  this  idea  to  them.  Thus 
Clarendon,  the  king's  chief  adviser,  had  at  the  same  time 
told  some  of  the  prominent  Church  clergy  that  "  The  king 
very  well  approves  that  Samuel  Morley  and  some  of  his 
brethren  should  enter  into  conferences  with  the  Presbyterian 
party,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  such  a  temper  as  is  con 
sistent  with  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  it  may  be  no  ill 
expedient  to  assure  them  of  present  good  preferments." l 

But  however  sincere  the  king  may  have  been  in  his  desire 
to  compose  religious  differences,  he  had  failed  to  realise  the 
difficulty  of  the  task,  owing  to  the  embittered  state  of  party 
feeling  at  the  time.  The  Restoration  had  ushered  in  a  violent 
reaction  against  Puritans  of  every  shade  of  opinion.  This 
bitterness  was  extended  even  to  nominal  Presbyterians,  who 
as  a  class  were  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of  Episcopacy, 
although  they  desired  some  limitation  of  the  absolute  power 
of  the  bishops,  and  a  few  non-essential  concessions  in  regard 
to  the  liturgy  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  The  celebrated 
Richard  Baxter,  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  party,  had  strongly 
objected  to  the  general  imposition  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  in  1645,  and  na<^  used  aU  his  influence  to 
prevent  it.2 

But  the  influential  men  amongst  the  Episcopal  clergy  who 
now  returned  to  power  shared  the  strong  Church  views  of 
Laud,  and  thus  saw  little  or  no  difference  between  Presby 
terians,  Independents,  or  "Fifth  Monarchy"  men,  whom 
they  hated  equally  as  "schismatics."  They  regarded  any 
concessions  to  Presbyterian  scruples  as  an  almost  sinful 
surrender  of  Church  principles,  and  wished  rather  to  bring 
the  whole  Church  up  to  their  own  ideal,  a  standard  which 
seemed  to  the  Puritans  far  nearer  to  Rome  than  Geneva. 
Certainly,  during  the  time  of  their  adversity  these  Anglican 
clergy  had  solicited  the  co-operation  of  the  Presbyterians  by 
promises  of  great  moderation  should  Episcopacy  be  once 
again  restored.  Baxter  was  assured  "  that  any  Episcopacy 
how  low  soever  would  serve  the  turn  and  be  accepted." 

1  Life  oj  S.  Barwick,  p.  525. 

2  Cf.  Calamy's  Abridgment,  p.  104. 
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Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians,  it  was  urged,  were  not 
irreconcilable,  "present  incumbents  would  not  be  turned 
out  of  their  livings,  their  ordinations  would  be  valid/' 1  But 
when  once  more  in  the  ascendency  these  somewhat  vague 
promises  of  irresponsible  individuals  were  easily  forgotten, 
while  the  severe  sufferings  undergone  during  the  Common 
wealth  loomed  very  large  in  their  memories,  and  left  the  old 
clergy  in  no  good  humour  to  attempt  an  agreement  with 
the  very  men  who  had  profited  by  their  discomfiture,  and 
adhered  to  that  party  which  had  been  the  instrument  of  all 
their  late  misery.  They  returned  to  power,  therefore,  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  revenge  rather  than  of  compromise.  Thus 
Charles  could  look  for  no  support  from  ^prominent  Church 
men  in  his  endeavours  for  peace)  and  ^injty}  and  it  soon 
transpired  that  his  Parliament— wtts  still  less  inclined  to  con 
sider  the  "  tender  consciences  "  of  "  Roundhead  "  sectaries. 

The  Presbyterians,  well  aware  of  the  hatred  with  which 
they  were  regarded  by  their  old  ecclesiastical  antagonists, 
hastened  to  lay  their  case  before  the  king  and  to  urge  him 
to  fulfil  his  promises.  They  decided,  therefore,  to  send  a 
petition  to  the  king,  placing  before  him  a  list  of  the  altera 
tions  in  the  government  and  liturgy  of  the  Church  which 
they  considered  necessary.  These,  although  substantial, 
were  not  in  any  sense  revolutionary  demands.  Baxter, 
preaching  before  Parliament  in  April  1660,  had  stated  that 
"  It  was  easy  for  moderate  men  to  come  to  a  fair  agreement, 
that  the  late  Reverend  Primate  of  Ireland  and  myself  had 
agreed  in  half  an  hour,"  and  that  "  he  and  many  with  him 
made  no  exception  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Prayer  Book."  2 
Their  chief  requests  were  that  each  congregation  may  have 
a  learned,  orthodox,  and  godly  pastor,  who  should  instruct 
the  people  by  frequent  preaching,  catechising,  and  adminis 
tration  of  the  Sacraments.  As  regarded  Church  government, 
they  were  content  to  accept  Archbishop  Usher's  scheme  of 
modified  Episcopacy,  consisting  of  suffragan  bishops  and 
diocesan  synods,  which  had  been  proposed  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Religion  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  i64i.3  They 
desired  an  assembly  of  divines  to  arrange  for  a  certain 

1  Cf.  Stoughton,  Church  of  Restoration,  vol.  i.  p.  53. 

2  Baxter,  Life  and  Times,  ii.  217-218 ;  ibid.,  ii.  232. 

3  See  p.  32.  ^ 
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revision  of  the  liturgy,  and  in  particular  they  prayed  that 
the  use  of  the  surplice,  kneeling  at  Communion,  and  the 
sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism  "  may  not  be  imposed  on  those 
who  scruple  them."  All  mention  of  the  "  Westminster  Con 
fession  of  Faith  "  or  the  use  of  the  "  Directory  "  was  omitted. 
"  I  leave  it  on  record,"  says  Baxter,  "  that,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  the  Presbyterian  cause  was  never  spoken  for, 
nor  were  they  ever  heard  to  petition  for  it  at  all." x 

The  bishops  published  an  answer  to  these  demands,  in 
which  they  declined  to  consider  Usher's  scheme  of  Epis 
copacy,  and  strongly  defended  the  customs  and  ceremonies 
objected  to  by  the  Presbyterians.  They  refused  to  make 
any  concessions  to  Puritan  scruples,  being  persuaded  that 
it  would  only  encourage  "unquiet  spirits"  to  make  further 
demands.2 

As  a  result  of  a  conference  held  at  Worcester  House, 
at  which  Charles  and  Clarendon  met  representatives  of  the 
Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians,  the  king  issued  a  Declara 
tion  on  October  25,  which  practically  met  all  the  grievances 
of  the  Presbyterians.  Charles  referred  to  them  as  "no 
enemies  to  the  liturgy  (as  they  have  been  reported  to  be), 
but  modestly  desiring  such  alterations  as,  without  shattering 
foundations,  might  give  ease  to  the  tenderness  of  some  men's 
consciences."3  He  agreed  to  summon  a  synod  of  divines 
"to  give  us  such  farther  assistance  towards  a  perfect  union 
of  affections  as  is  necessary,"  and  until  that  time  promised 
that  "  No  bishops  shall  ordain  or  exercise  any  part  of  juris 
diction  which  appertains  to  the  censures  of  the  Church 
without  advice  and  assistance  of  presbyters,"  and  that 
tender  consciences  should  be  relieved  by  dispensing  with 
offensive  ceremonies,  so  that  none  should  be  compelled  to 
use  the  surplice  or  kneel  at  Communion  or  bow  at  the  name 
of  Jesus.  Offers  of  preferment  were  also  made  to  the  lead 
ing  Presbyterian  divines.  Baxter,  Calamy,  and  Reynolds 
were  offered  bishoprics,  and  Bates,  Manton,  and  Bowles 
deaneries.  These  offers,  however,  were  all  refused  except  in 
the  case  of  Reynolds,  who  accepted  the  Bishopric  of  Nor 
wich.  The  Presbyterians,  if  they  did  not  already  suspect 
the  sincerity  of  the  king's  intentions,  feared  that  the  oppo- 

1  Life  and  Times,  ii.  278.  *  Cf.  Rennet's  Chronicle,  p.  200. 

3  Cardwell,  Hist,  of  Conf.,  p.  245. 
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sition  of  the  bishops  would  render  a  settlement  on  the  lines 
of  the  Declaration  improbable. 

In  November  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  to 
give  effect  to  this  Declaration.  When  this  Convention 
Parliament  had  assembled  it  had  been  so  strongly  Pres 
byterian  in  sympathy  that,  by  appointing  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  to  be  read  in  every  church  once  a  year, 
it  had  confirmed  the  establishment  of  Presbyterian  govern 
ment,  which  the  resuscitated  Long  Parliament  had  restored 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Although  the  sudden  change 
of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  Episcopacy  had  found  already 
a  strong  echo  in  the  Parliament,  yet  there  still  remained 
a  sufficiently  strong  Puritan  leaven  which  would  welcome 
the  concessions  contained  in  the  king's  Declaration.  Such 
strong  influence,  however,  was  exerted  by  the  Court  against 
the  measure  that  the  Commons  rejected  the  Bill.  Clarendon 
states  that  "  the  king  desired  no  more  than  that  they  should 
do  nothing,  being  sure  that  in  a  little  time  he  should  himself 
do  the  work  best."  l 

It  is  nearly  certain  that  Charles  was  insincere  in  this 
attempt  at  a  compromise,  and  was  only  acting  in  a  spirit 
of  duplicity.  Although  he  certainly  wished  at  the  time  the 
Presbyterians  to  expect  some  form  of  comprehension  in 
cluding  them  within  the  Church,  yet  he  probably  saw  that 
his  own  designs  could  be  better  advanced  if  this  attempt 
proved  abortive.  He  was  not  by  nature  intolerant  or  vin 
dictive,  and  wished  to  show  kindness  to  all  parties,  pro 
vided  it  gave  him  no  trouble  and  did  not  interfere  with  his 
own  pleasures  and  self-indulgence.  We  may  safely  say  that 
religion  of  any  kind  sat  very  lightly  on  the  gay  and  dissolute 
young  monarch,  but  he  certainly  had  no  peculiar  affection 
for  Presbyterianism.  His  short  sojourn  in  Scotland  had 
left  bitter  memories  of  the  stern  attitude  of  Scotch  Pres 
byterians,  and  their  severe  morality  was  little  in  harmony 
with  his  general  conduct.  He  was  not,  however,  devoid  of 
gratitude,  and  thus  wished,  if  possible,  to  reward  both  Pres 
byterians  and  Roman  Catholics  for  their  devotion  to  his 
cause.  It  was  because  of  this  charitable  desire  to  relieve 
the  disabilities  of  the  "  Papists  "  that  Charles  was  very  gener 
ally  supposed  to  have  already  embraced  the  Romish  faith, 

1  Cf.  Stoughton,  Church  of  Restoration,vo\.  i.  p.  123. 
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although  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  of  this  conversion 
having  taken  place  until  he  was  on  his  death-bed.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  Charles's  great  aim  at  this  time  was  to 
obtain  some  form  of  indulgence  for  Roman  Catholics  |  but 
he  well  knew  that  the  national  hatred  to  Rome  would  hinder 
the  accomplishment  of  this  in  any  direct  form.  He  there 
fore  began  to  hope  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Presbyterians 
from  the  Church  would  enable  him  to  grant  an  indulgence 
to  all  Dissenters  in  which  the  Romanists  could  share.1  Thus 
there  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  real 
purpose  of  the  Royal  Declaration  of  October  was  to  quiet 
the  Presbyterian  party  for  a  time  with  hopes  of  concessions, 
till  the  feeling  in  favour  of  the  old  Episcopal  government 
became  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  the  Anglican  clergy  to 
dictate  their  own  terms  to  their  opponents. 

But  for  the  present  the  king  dissembled  his  real  designs 
and  treated  the  Presbyterians  very  graciously.  About  ten  of 
their  leading  divines  had  already  been  appointed  his  chap 
lains,  and  at  a  conference  at  the  Earl  of  Manchester's 
Charles  had  assured  them  of  his  great  anxiety  to  effect  a 
compromise.  He  remarked  that  "  he  was  glad  to  hear  of 
their  inclinations  to  an  agreement ;  that  he  would  do  his 
part  to  bring  them  together,  but  this  must  not  be  by  bring 
ing  one  party  over  to  another,  but  by  abating  somewhat  on 
both  sides,  and  meeting  in  the  midway;  and  that  if  it  were 
not  accomplished  it  would  not  be  his  fault ;  nay,  he  was 
resolved  to  see  it  brought  to  pass."2  Fortified  by  these 
royal  promises  of  support,  and  fully  realising  the  all-im 
portant  part  they  had  played  in  the  king's  return  to  power, 
the  Presbyterians  could  not  easily  bring  themselves  to  sus 
pect  Charles  of  designing  their  complete  exclusion  from  the 
Church. 

,  The  dissolution  of  the  Convention  Parliament,  however, 
in  December  1660,  greatly  lessened  the  hopes  of  the  Presby 
terians.  The  new  Parliament,  which  met  in  the  following 
May,  was  of  an  entirely  different  character.  It  was  so  ex 
travagantly  Royalist  and  anti-Puritan  that  it  soon  earned  for 
itself  the  name  of  the  "  Cavalier  "  Parliament.  It  was  almost 
slavishly  attached  to  the  Established  Church,  and  bitterly 
abhorred  all  forms  of  Protestant  dissent.  One  of  the  first 

1  Cf.  Burnet,  i.  179.  2  Kennet's  Chronicle,  p.  183. 
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acts  of  the  Commons  was  to  order  that  no  member  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  House  who  had  not  received  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  accordance  with  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  England,  at  a  specially  ordered  celebration 
at  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster.  A  Corporation  Act 
was  also  passed,  requiring  all  holders  of  municipal  offices  to 
renounce  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  receive  the 
Sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  English  Church. 
These  blows  were  aimed  directly  at  the  Puritan  party,  and  thus 
the  Presbyterians  had  little  hope  of  obtaining  any  support 
from  that  quarter. 


CHAPTER    II 

THE   SAVOY   CONFERENCE 

IN  spite  of  this  embittered  state  of  religious  feeling,  a  further 
effort  was  attempted  towards  a  compromise.  The  Royal 
Declaration  had  failed  to  obtain  legal  force,  but  the  king 
now  summoned  a  Synod  of  the  leading  divines  of  both 
parties,  to  meet  on  April  15,  1661,  at  the  lodgings  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  in  the  Savoy  Palace.  Twelve  bishops 
and  nine  assistants  were  appointed  to  represent  the  Church 
party,  and  an  equal  number  of  clergy  were  chosen  on  behalf 
of  the  Presbyterians.  Those  who  took  the  most  prominent 
part  on  the  Anglican  side  were  Bishops  Sheldon,  Cosin, 
Morley,  and  Sanderson,  and  Drs.  Gunning,  Pearson,  and 
Sparrow.  The  chief  spokesmen  for  the  Presbyterians  were 
Bishop  Reynolds,  Drs.  Wallis,  Bates,  and  Jacomb,  and 
Richard  Baxter.  The  Commissioners  were  authorised  to 
"review  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  comparing  it  with 
the  most  ancient  and  purest  liturgie's  .  .  .  and  to  consult 
•  upon  the  several  objections  which  shall  now  be  raised ;  and 
if  occasion  be,  to  make  such  reasonable  and  necessary 
alterations  ...  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  to  be  needful  and 
expedient  for  giving  satisfaction  to  tender  consciences,  and 
the  restoring  and  continuance  of  peace  and  unity  in  the 
churches  under  his  Majesty's  government." l 

It  is  lamentably  that  a  conferencer  which  was  of  so  much 

1  Rapin,  vol.  iii.  p.  949. 
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moment,  and  had  such  far-reaching  consequences  for  the 
English  Church,  should  have  been  obliged  to  meet  at  such 
an  unfavourable  time.  It  was  conducted  throughout  with  a 
large  amount  of  bitterness  and  recrimination  on  both  sides. 
The  Anglican  party,  flushed  with  triumph  and  confident  of 
the  support  of  the  Court,  took  advantage  of  their  superior 
position.  Cherishing  a  vindictive  spirit  for  the  wrongs  they 
had  suffered,  they  adopted  a  most  unyielding  attitude.  "  But 
little  regard  was  paid  to  the  complaints  of  the  Presbyjerians. 
All  the  concern  that  seemed  to  employ  the  bishops'  thoughts 
was,  not  only  to  make  no  alteration  on  their  account,  but  to 
make  the  terms  of  conformity  much  stricter  than  they  had 
been  before  the  war."  l  On  the  other  hand,  the  Presbyterians, 
exasperated  by  the  evident  design  to  frustrate,  if  possible, 

j  the  king's  promise  to  them,  were  not  in  too  conciliatory  a 

[spirit. 

The  Church  party  adopted  the  defensive  attitude ;  refusing 
the  requestxof  their  opponents  for  a  free  conference,  they  de 
cided  to  do  nothing  until  the  Presbyterians  "  had  brought  in 
all  their  exceptions  and  complaints  against  the  liturgy  in  writ 
ing."  "  Bishop  Sheldon  saw  well  enough  what  the  effect 
would  be  of  putting  them  to  make  all  their  demands  at  once. 
The  number  raised  a  mighty  outcry  against  them  as  a  people 
that  could  never  be  -satisfied."  2  Some  of  the  Presbyterians 
wished  to  insist  only  upon  a  few  important  things,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  be  gained  after  the  union  ;  but  Baxter  persuaded 
them  that  the  terms  of  the  Commission  obliged  them  to 

j  offer  everything  they  thought  might  conduce  to  the  good  of 

I  the  Church.  Accordingly,  Archbishop  Usher's  "  Reduction  of 
Episcopacy  "  was  laid  down  as  a  groundwork  to  treat  on  ;  but 

,  their  antagonists  reminded  them  that  the  king's  commission 
gave  them  no  power  to  alter  the  government  of  the  Church, 
or  to  insist  upon  Usher's  model,  or  even  to  claim  the  conces- 

'.  sions  of  the  king's  late  Declaration.3 

The  Presbyterians,  however,  brought  forward  a  long  list  of 
grievances,  many  of  them  trivial,  captious,  and  hypercritical. 
In  the  Liturgy  they  objected  to  the  numerous  responses  made 
by  the  congregation,  especially  in  the  Litany.  They  disliked 
the  religious  observance  of  Saints'  Days,  and  the  custom  of 

1  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  182.  2   Ibid.,  p.  180. 

3  Cf.  Neal,  vol.  iv.  p.  296. 
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keeping  Lent  as  a  religious  fast.  They  pleaded  for  the  use 
of  extemporary  prayer  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister,  and 
for  the  omission  of  lessons  taken  from  the  Apocrypha.  They 
objected  to  Confirmation  being  limited  to  the  administra 
tion  of  the  bishop.  They  desired  the  restoration  of  the  post- 
Communion  rubric  against  corporal  presence,  and  that  the 
rubric  "  which  seemeth  to  bring  back  the  ornaments  of  the 
first  Prayer  Book  "  (of  Edward  VI.)  might  be  omitted.  They 
took  exception  to  several  expressions  in  the  service  for  Bap 
tism,  Matrimony,  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  and  the  Burial 
of  the  Dead.  The  old  Puritan  objections  to  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  the  use  of  the  surplice,  and  kneeling  at  Communion 
were  again  raised,  and  it  was  pleaded  that  these  customs  might 
at  least  be  optional.1  They  gave  special  offence  to  the 

j  Churchmen  by  offering  an  entirely  new  liturgy,  hurriedly  com 
piled  in  the  "  very  words  of  Holy  Scripture  "  by  Baxter,  as 
an  alternative  to  the  venerable  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

|  The  replies  made  by  the  Anglicans  to  these  objections 
wore  not  such  as  to  encourage  the  Presbyterians.  "  They 

'urged  that  the  alterations  asked  would  be  virtual  confes- 

:sion  that  the  liturgy  is  an  intolerable  burden  to  tender  con 
sciences,  a  direct  cause  of  schism,  a  superstitious  usage,  it 
would  justify  past  Nonconformity  and  condemn  the  conduct 
of  the  Conformists."  2 

They  strongly  vindicated  the  use  of  the  surplice,  and  with 
regard  to  the  rubric  replied :  "We  think  it  fit  that  the  rubric 
stand  as  it  is."  But  the  rubric,  as  it  was,  explicitly  ordered 
the  use  of  the  vestments  of  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward 
VI.  :  "  The  minister  at  the  time  of  the  Communion  and  at 
all  other  times  in  his  ministration  shall  use  such  ornaments 
in  the  Church  as  were  in  use  by  authority  of  Parliament,"  etc. 
Subsequent  reflection,  therefore,  must  have  shown  the  bishops 
that  there  was  more  in  the  objection  which  had  been  raised 
than  they  had  been  prepared  to  admit,  for  they  altered  the 
rubric  very  considerably.  The  words  italicised  above  were 
removed,  and  the  passage  which  seemed  to  distinguish  be 
tween  the  time  of  the  Communion  and  other  times  of  minis- 
tration  was  altered  so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  uniformity  in  all 
the  services.  The  new  wording  was  taken  from  the  twenty- 

1  Cf,  Burnet,  i.  180. 

2  Cf.  Stoughton,  Church  Oj  Restoration,  vol.  i.  p.  179. 
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fifth  section  of  Elizabeth's  Act  of  Uniformity,  under  the 
authority  of  which  Act  the  vestments  prescribed  by  the  First 
Prayer  Book  had,  with  the  exception  of  the  surplice,  been 
entirely  prohibited.  It  may  be  regretted  that  the  wording  of 
the  new  rubric  was  still  ambiguous ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  be 
lieve  that  the  intention  was  to  revive  the  ornaments  of  an 
earlier  period,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  bishops  who 
were  responsible  for  drafting  it  required,  in  their  visitation 
articles,  only  the  use  of  the  surplice  (a  use  which  continued 
without  exception  until  the  rise  of  the  Oxford  Movement) ; 
and  also  that  after  a  most  complete  and  searching  investigation 
by  some  of  the  ablest  ecclesiastical  lawyers  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  was  ruled  that  the  rubric  was  not  intended  to 
revive  the  vestments. 

Unfortunately,  however,  in  spite  of  the  universal  practice 
of  three  hundred  years  and  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court 
for  ecclesiastical  causes,  the  interpretation  of  this  rubric  is 
now  being  challenged  by  a  deplorable  "  Ritual "  controversy, 
seriously  inimical  to  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church,  ad 
vocating  the  restoration  of  mediaeval  vestments,  till  recently 
supposed  to  have  been  discarded  at  the  Reformation. 

The  conference  was  brought  to  a  close  by  an  open  debate 
between  three  divines  of  each  party.  At  length  the  discussion 
was  reduced  to  a  virtual  duel  between  Gunning  and  Baxter  on 
the  single  question,  "  Whether  it  was  lawful  in  the  worship  of 
God  to  impose  things  in  themselves  indifferent  ?  " l  Gunning 
strongly  arguing  in  the  affirmative,  and  Baxter  maintaining 
the  negative.  Burnet  tells  us  that  Baxter  and  Gunning 
"  spent  several  days  in  logical  arguing  to  the  diversion  of  the 
town,  who  looked  upon  them  as  a  couple  of  fencers  engaged 
in  a  dispute  that  could  not  have  any  good  effect."  "The 
bishops  insisted  upon  the  laws  being  still  in  force ;  to  which 
they  would  admit  of  no  exception,  unless  it  was  provided 
that  the  matter  of  them  was  sinful.  They  charged  the  Pres 
byterians  with  making  a  schism  for  that  which  they  could 
not  prove  to  be  sinful.  They  said  there  was  no  reason  to 
gratify  such  men ;  that  one  demand  granted  would  draw  on 
many  more  ;  that  all  authority  in  Church  and  State  was  struck 
at  by  their  contention  that  it  was  unlawful  to  impose  things 
indifferent."2  Baxter  and  Gunning  "were,"  he  says,  "the 

1  Burnet,  i.  p.  181.  *  Ibid.,  p.  182. 
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most  unfit  to  heal  matters  that  could  have  been  found  out." 
Gunning  "  was  a  man  of  great  reading,  and  noted  for  a  special 
subtlety  of  arguing.  All  the  arts  of  sophistry  were  made  use 
of  by  him  in  as  confident  a  manner  as  if  they  had  been  sound 
reasoning.  He  was  unweariedly  active  to  very  little  purpose. 
He  was  so  much  set  on  the  reconciling  us  with  Popery  in 
some  points,  that  this  made  many  suspect  him  as  inclining 
to  go  over  to  them ;  but  he  was  far  from  it,  and  was  a  very 
honest,  sincere  man,  but  of  no  sound  judgment,  and  of  no 
prudence  in  affairs."  Baxter,  he  tells  us,  "was  a  man  of 
great  piety,  and  if  he  had  not  meddled  in  too  many  things, 
would  have  been  esteemed  one  of  the  learned  men  of  the 
age.  He  writ  near  two  hundred  books.  He  had  a  very 
moving  and  pathetical  way  of  writing,  and  was  his  whole  life 
long  a  man  of  great  zeal  and  much  simplicity,  but  was  most 
unhappily  subtle  and  metaphysical  in  everything."  l 

"From  arguments,"  we  are  told,  "the  Presbyterians  de 
scended  to  entreaties,  and  prayed  the  bishops  to  have  com 
passion  on  scrupulous  minds  and  not  despise  their  weaker 
brethren.  If  the  Nonconformists  should  be  ejected,  they 
urged  that  there  would  not  be  enough  clergymen  to  fill  the 
vacant  pulpits;  they  put  them  in  mind  of  their  peaceable 
behaviour  in  the  late  times ;  and  the  great  share  they  had  in 
restoring  the  king ;  they  pleaded  his  Majesty's  late  declara 
tion,  and  the  design  of  the  present  conference.  To  all 
which  the  bishops  replied,  that  they  were  only  commissioned 
to  make  such  alterations  in  the  liturgy  as  should  be  neces 
sary,  and  they  insisted  that  they  saw  no  alterations  necessary, 
and  therefore  were  not  obliged  to  make  any  till  they  could 
prove  them  so." 2  The  debates  lasted  for  several  days,  but 
"  the  conference  did  rather  hurt  than  good,"  3  and  eventually 
broke  up  in  anger  on  July  25,  with  complaints  and  accusa 
tions  on  both  sides,  the  breach  between  the  two  parties  being 
only  widened  by  the  attempt.  The  final  report  to  the  king 
stated  that  the  "Church's  welfare,  unity  and  peace,  and 
his  Majesty's  satisfaction  were  ends  at  which  they  were  all 
agreed,  but  as  to  the  means  they  could  not  come  to  any 
harmony." 

Looking  back  on  this  fateful  conference  with  calm  re- 

1  His  Own  Times ,  vol.  i.  p.  180. 
a  Neal,  vol.  iv.  p.  301.  3  Burnet,  i.  182. 
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flection,  and  in  the  light  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries 
of  subsequent  history,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  committed  a  great  blunder  in  the 
attitude  they  adopted.  They  had  a  unique  opportunity  of 
healing  dissensions,  preventing  an  open  breach,  and  restor 
ing  peace  and  harmony  in  the  Church ;  and  they  carelessly, 
if  not  deliberately,  threw  it  away.  We  are  reluctantly  com 
pelled  to  agree  with  Hallam  that  "  the  chief  blame  for  the 
failure  of  the  Conference  rested  with  the  Anglicans,  as  they 
had  a  grand  opportunity  of  healing  a  schism  by  a  few 
generous  concessions  to  those  with  whom  they  had,  in  their 
own  estimation,  no  essential  ground  of  difference.  They 
had  it  in  their  power  to  retain  or  expel  a  vast  number  of 
worthy  and  laborious  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  they  knew 
that  the  king  and  consequently  themselves  had  been  restored 
with  (I  might  also  say  by)  the  strenuous  co-operation  of  these 
very  men  who  were  now  at  their  mercy." l 

The  Savoy  Conference  having  failed,  on  November  20  the 
king  empowered  Convocation  to  revise  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  This  work  occupied  Convocation  till  December  20, 
and  was  undertaken  in  a  spirit  hostile  to  the  wishes  and 
scruples  of  the  Presbyterians.  "  Care  was  taken  that  nothing 
should  be  altered,  so  as  it  had  been  moved  by  the  Presby 
terians  ;  for  it  was  resolved  to  gratify  them  in  nothing."  2  Only 
a  few  of  the  more  moderate  Churchmen,  including  Bishops 
Gauden,  Wilkins,  and  Reynolds,  advocated  conciliatory 
measures.  Edward  Stillingfleet,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Wor 
cester,  in  the  generous  policy  advocated  in  his  Irenicum, 
published  in  1660,  was  a  mere  "voice  crying  in  the  wilder 
ness."  "  Were  we  so  happy  but  to  take  off  things  granted 
unnecessary  by  all,  and  suspected  by  many,  and  judged 
unlawful  by  some ;  and  to  make  nothing  the  bonds  of  our 
communion,  but  what  Christ  hath  done,  viz.  one  Faith,  one 
Communion,  one  Baptism,  allowing  a  liberty  for  matters  of 
indifference,  we  might  indeed  be  restored  to  a  true  primitive 
lustre,  far  sooner  than  by  furbishing  up  some  antiquated 
ceremonies,  which  can  derive  their  pedigree  no  higher  than 
from  some  ancient  custom  and  tradition.  God  will  some 
\  day  convince  men  that  the  Union  of  the.  Church  lies  more 

1  Const.  Hist.,  p.  523.  z  Burnet,  i.<p.  183. 
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in  the  unity  of  faith  and  affection,  than  in  uniformity  of 
'  doubtful  rites  and  ceremonies."1 

Convocation,  however,  did  not  follow  this  advice.  The 
elections  had  been  carefully  manipulated  to  exclude  as  many 
of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  as  possible.  "  To  frame  a  con 
vocation  to  their  mind,"  we  are  told,  "great  care  and  pains 
were  used  to  keep  out  and  to  get  men  in,  by  very  undue 
proceedings."2  "Such  care  was  taken  in  the  choice  and 
returns  of  the  members  of  the  Convocation,  that  everything 
went  among  them  as  was  directed  by  Sheldon  and  Morley."  3 
Baxter  says  "that  ministers  who  had  not  received  Episcopal 
ordination  were  in  many  counties  denied  any  voice  in  the 
election  of  clerks  for  Convocation,  by  which  means  .  .  .  the 
diocesan  party  wholly  carried  it  in  the  choice."  4 

Thus  most  of  the  alterations  that  were  made  in  the 
liturgy,  comparatively  unimportant  as  they  were,  had  the 
effect  of  further  irritating  and  alienating  rather  than  soften 
ing  and  reconciling  the  Presbyterian  party.  The  "  black 
rubric "  (explaining  that  nothing  superstitious  or  idolatrous 
was  intended  in  the  reverent  act  of  kneeling  at  Communion), 
which  had  been  first  introduced  in  the  Prayer  Book  of 
1552, 5  but  omitted  in  that  of  1559,  was  indeed  reinserted; 
but  this  was  about  the  only  alteration  of  importance  which 
could  be  construed  as  in  any  way  a  concession  to  Puritan 
scruples.  Some  few  expressions  objected  to  in  the  various 
Offices  were  altered,  notably  in  the  "  Visitation  of  the  Sick," 
where  the  words,  "  If  he  humbly  and  heartily  desire  it,"  in 
the  form  of  Absolution  were  added.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
list  of  days  of  fasting  and  abstinence  was  inserted,  the  word 
"priest"  was  substituted  for  "minister"  or  "pastor"  in  one 
or  two  places,  a  number  of  new  black-letter  Saints'  Days  were 
added,  and  more  lessons  were  taken  from  the  Apocrypha, 
although  these  were  confined  to  the  weekday  services.  Two 
beautiful  prayers  were  inserted  for  the  first  time,  which 
have  since  become  so  familiar  to  all  Church  people — the 

1  Cf.  Bate,  ante,  p.  19.  2  Conformist's  Plea,  p.  35. 

3  Burnet,  i.  184.  *  Life  and  Times,  ii.  333. 

6  This  had  been  added  by  an  "  Order  in  Council,"  and  consequently 
formed  no  part  of  the  "statutory"  Prayer  Book  of  1552,  revived  by 
Elizabeth's  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1559,  and  therefore  was  not  included 
in  it. 
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General  Thanksgiving,  composed  by  Bishop  Reynolds,  and 
the  prayer  for  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,  written  by 
Dr.  Gunning.  A  form  of  service  for  the  "  Baptism  of  those 
of  Riper  Years  "  was  added,  owing  to  the  great  increase, 
during  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  sect  of  Baptists.  Two 
new  services  were  also  composed  and  remained  in  the  Prayer 
Book  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  viz.  one  for  January 
30,  to  commemorate  King  Charles  "the  Martyr,"  and 
another  for  May  29,  "being  the  occasion  of  his  Majesty's 
happy  Restoration." 

Few  of  these  alterations  were  likely  to  meet  with  a 
specially  favourable  reception,  or  remove  the  grievances  of 
the  Presbyterians.  The  Articles,  however,  remained  un 
changed,  and  nothing  was  done  in  any  way  affecting  the 
'doctrinal  standard  adopted  by  the  Church  of  England  at 
•  the  Reformation.  Thus,  except  for  a  number  of  small 
alterations,  amounting  to  about  six  hundred,  the  Prayer 
Book  of  1662  was  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  1552 
and  1559  in  the  doctrine  it  implied. 


CHAPTER    III 

THE   ACT   OF   UNIFORMITY  AND    ITS   EFFECT 
ON   THE  CHURCH 

THIS  new  liturgy,  having  been  approved  by  the  king  and 
ratified  by  both  Houses  of  Parliamen,  was  accompanied  by 
a  new  Act  of  Uniformity  which  became  law  on  May  5,  1662. 
Several  of  its  provisions  were  regarded  as  exceptionally  severe 
even  by  some  Churchmen.  Bishop  Sanderson  asserted  "  that 
more  was  imposed  on  ministers  than  he  wished  had  been, 
and  that  some  things  should  not  have  been  carried  so  high 
if  he  could  have  prevented  it."1  The  Act  required  every 
clergyman  to  give  his  "unfeigned  assent  and  consent"  to 
everything  contained  in  the  Prayer  Book,  to  abjure  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  to  affirm  the  illegality  of 
resisting  the  sovereign  by  force  of  arms  under  any  pretext 
whatever.  But  the  most  momentous  and  far-reaching  of  its 

1  Calamy's  History  of  his  own  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  ill. 
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requirements  was  the  provision  that  no  one  after  the  24th 
of  August  1662  should  be  allowed  to  hold  any  ecclesias 
tical  preferment  who  had  not  previously  received  Episcopal 
ordination.  All  these  provisions  were  distinctly  aimed  at  the 
Presbyterians,  and  apparently  with  the  express  purpose  of  forc 
ing  them  to  leave  the  Church.1  When  the  Earl  of  Manchester 
complained  that  the  severity  of  the  terms  would  prevent  many 
ministers  from  conforming,  Bishop  Sheldon  replied,  "  I  am 
afraid  they  will,  but  now  we  know  their  minds,  we  will  make 
them  all  knaves  if  they  conform  "  ; 2  and  when  Dr.  Allen  said, 
"  It  is  a  pity  the  door  is  so  strait,"  Sheldon  answered,  "  It  is 
no  pity  at  all ;  if  we  had  thought  so  many  of  them  would 
have  conformed  we  would  have  made  it  straiter."  s 

Naturally  this  new  Act  caused  great  heart-  searchings  to 
Puritan  ministers.  Apart  from  their  temporal  welfare,  many 
of  them  were  severely  torn  between  strict  fidelity  to  their 
conscience  and  strong  attachment  to  their  flocks.  "  I  have 
a  loving,  though  ignorant  People,"  writes  Nathaniel  Heywood, 
the  Presbyterian  vicar  of  Ormskirk ;  "  they  flock  in  very  great 
numbers  to  the  Ordinances,  and  I  have  hopes  of  doing  some 
good  amongst  them ;  I  had  some  notion  to  Conform,  but  I 
will  not  change  upon  any  account  whatsoever ;  let  me  have 
your  prayers,  help  me  for  this  poor  people  which  I  love  as 
my  own  Child."4  Their  difficulties  were  varied.  Those 
like  Philip  Henry  and  John  Howe,  who  had  received  strictly 
Presbyterian  ordination,  were  most  tenacious  as  to  the  validity 
of  their  orders,  and  were  apt  to  construe  the  requirement  for 
Episcopal  ordination  as  at  least  a  derogation,  if  not  a  con 
demnation,  of  their  own  system.  Most  of  them  had  taken 
the  Covenant,  and  naturally  felt  great  reluctance  to  abjure 
their  oath.  Many  also,  who  had  actually  received  Episcopal 
orders,  strongly  objected  to  the  new  requirement  to  give  their 
"  unfeigned  assent  and  consent "  to  everything  contained  in 
the  new  Prayer  Book,  claiming  that  it  was  more  than  could 
be  reasonably  demanded  for  any  human  compilation.  Of 
this  number  was  Richard  Baxter. 

Although  a  large  number,  estimated  by  a  contemporary 
at  1342,  complied  for  the  sake  of  their  families  and  sought 
reordination,  yet  the  immediate  result  of  this  stringent  legisla- 

1  Rapin,  vol.  iii.  p.  962  2  Bate's  Works,  p.  816. 

3  Bate,  Declar.  of  Indul.,  p.  25.  *  Cf.  Bate,  p.  28. 
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tion  was  that  by  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1662,  some  1800  to 
2000  clergy,  a  number  estimated  as  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
body,  either  resigned  or  were  ejected  from  their  livings.  The 
Sunday  previous  to  this  great  exodus  witnessed  a  pathetic 
and  unparalleled  scene  in  hundreds  of  parishes  throughout 
the  land,  when  faithful  pastors  preached  farewell  sermons  to 
devoted  and  sorrowing  congregations.  For  it  is  generally' 
admitted  that  most  of  those  who  refused  to  conform  were 
pious  and  learned  divines  whom  the  Church  could  ill  afford 
to  spare.  A  proposal  was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  to 
allow  these  ejected  ministers  one-fifth  of  their  benefices  as 
compensation,  a  charitable  arrangement  adopted  by  the  Long 
Parliament  towards  the  ejected  Episcopalians  ;  but  even  this 
small  concession  was  refused  by  the  harsh  intolerance  of  the 
Lower  House.  A  further  amendment,  allowing  the  optional 
use  of  the  surplice  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  was 
also  rejected  by  the  Commons,  in  addition  to  which  they 
extended  the  Act  to  cover  all  schoolmasters  and  teachers  at 
the  universities.  Thus,  to  the  unyielding  spirit  of  Churchmen 
-  was  added  the  extravagant  zeal  of  a  revengeful  Parliament, 
anxious  to  humiliate  completely  the  discomfited  Puritans. 
The  hostile  spirit  exhibited  at  this  time  against  all  Puritans 
seems  to  have  exceeded  all  bounds  of  moderation  and  de 
cency.  "  Presbyterian  ministers,  though  men  of  gravity,  and 
far  advanced  in  years,  were  rallied  in  the  pulpits  under  the 
opprobrious  names  of  Schismatics  and*  Fanatics  ;  they  were 
exposed  in  the  playhouse,  and  insulted  by  the  mob,  inso 
much  that  they  were  obliged  to  lay  aside  their  habits  and 
walk  in  disguise." l 

By  the  passing  of  this  Act,  many  families  previously  in 
comfortable  circumstances  were  now  reduced  to  absolute' 
poverty  and  destitution.  "  Sad  were  the  calamities  of  these 
unhappy  sufferers,  who  with  their  families  must  have  perished 
if  private  collections  in  London  and  divers  places  of  the 
country  had  not  been  made  for  their  subsistence."  2  "  It  is  im 
possible,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  to  relate  the  sufferings 
both  of  ministers  and  people.  .  .  .  Some  lived  on  little  more 
than  brown  bread  and  water;  many  had  but  £8  or  ,£10  a 
year  to  maintain  a  family,  so  that  a  piece  of  flesh  has  not 
come  to  one  of  their  tables  in  six  weeks'  time,  their  allowance 

1  Neal,  iv.  341.  z  Kennel's  Chronicle,  p.  838. 
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could  scarce  afford  them  bread  and  cheese."1  Amongst 
these  sufferers  was  John  Wesley,  the  grandfather  of  the  leader 
of  the  Methodist  revival,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
four,  from  the  persecutions  and  privations  which  he  endured.2 
It  is  sad  to  reflect  that,  had  a  more  conciliatory  attitude 
been  adopted,  this  lamentable  schism  with  all  its  attendant 
misery  and  suffering  might  have  been  almost  entirely  avoided. 
If,  for  instance,  the  obligation  of  episcopal  ordination  had 
only  been  made  prospective,  and  not  also  retrospective,  the 
case  would  have  been  far  different.  Baxter  told  Bishop 
Burnet  that  "  had  the  King's  Declaration  been  adhered  to, 
not  300  clergymen  would  have  resigned  their  livings."3  For 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
who  were  mainly  affected,  as  the  number  of  beqefices  held 
by  Independents  or  Baptists  (the  "  sectaries,"  who  had  never 
hoped  for  any  form  of  comprehension)  was  comparatively 
few.  Thus  it  is  to  a  large  degree  true  to  affirm  that  the 
religious  differences  and  unhappy  divisions  now  existing  are 
mainly  due  to  the  intolerant  principles  and  unwise  states 
manship  of  the  leaders  of  Church  and  State  at  this  time. 
The  ejection  of  these  2000  ministers  laid  the  foundation  of 
organised  Dissent  in  England.  One  of  its  immediate  results 
was  the  commencement  of  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  close 
sympathy  between  the  various  sections  of  Protestant  non 
conformists,  which  has  since  developed  to  such  a  remarkable 
extent,  and  welded  them  into  a  virtually  united  body,  exert 
ing  a  powerful  influence  over  modern  political  and  religious 
life.  We  are  told  that  "  the  Independents  and  Presbyterians, 
,  who  would  scarcely  give  each  other  a  good  word,  on  the 
I  publishing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  held  a  great  meeting 
\  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  Thames  Street,  received  the  sacrament 
4  together,  and  appointed  a  fast." 4 

We  must  not,  moreover,  fail  to  notice  that,  by  the  Act  of 
j  Uniformity,  a  new  and  important  departure  was  taken  from 
\|  the  position  which  the  English  Church  had  adopted  since 
\  the  Reformation.     Since  that  time  she  had  frequently  ad 
mitted  ministers  from  other  reformed  churches  to  parochial 

1  Conformisfs  Plea  for  Nonconformists,  pt.  iv.  p.  40. 

2  Cf.  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,  p.  4  (Hutchinson). 

3  Cf.  Hallam,  p.  526,  note  2. 

4  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1661-62,  p.  396. 
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cures  in  England,  without  requiring  any  further  ordination 
than  that  which  they  had  received  in  their  own  communion. 
They  had  only  been  asked  to  give  their  consent  to  her  teach 
ing  and  subscribe  herjArticles.  In  Elizabeth's  reign  especially, 
very  many  clergy  who  had  received  only  Presbyterian  orders, 
usually  belonging  to  the  reformed  churches  on  the  Continent, 
were  given  charge  of  parishes  in  England.1  Canon  55  of 
1603  solemnly  recognises  the  Church  of  Scotland  (in  which 
there  was  no  episcopal  ordination  or  jurisdiction)  as  a  branch 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  Christ.  Since  that  time,  also, 
eminent  divines  had  maintained  the  validity  of  Presbyterian 
ordination.  Archbishop  Usher  writes :  "I  have  ever  de 
clared  my  opinion  to  be  that  '  Episcopus  et  presbyter  gradu 
tantum  differunt  non  ordine,' 2  and  consequently,  that  in  places 
where  bishops  cannot  be  had,  the  ordination  by  presbyters 
stands  valid.  ...  I  think  that  churches  that  have  no  bishops 
are  defective  in  their  government,  yet,  for  the  justifying  my 
communion  with  them  (which  I  do  love  as  true  members  of 
the  church  universal),  I  do  profess  if  I  were  in  Holland  I 
should  receive  the  blessed  sacrament  at  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  with  like  affection  as  I  should  from  the  hands  of 
the  French  ministers  were  I  at  Charenton."  3  Bishop  Morton, 
also,  when  desired  by  the  Archbishop  of  Spalato  to  reordain 
a  person  who  had  been  ordained  on  the  Continent,  replied 
"  that  it  could  not  be  done  but  to  the  scandal  of  the  reformed 
churches,  wherein  he  would  have  no  hand.  He  maintained 
that  to  ordain  was  the  jus  antiquum  of  presbyters."4 

Thus  this  new  provision  suddenly  reversed  a  custom  which 
had  been  in  general  use  in  England  right  down  to  the  out- 
break  of  the  Civil  War.  We  find  that  Lord  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  a  zealous  Churchman  and  a  strong  supporter  of 
this  very  Act,  fully  recognises  this  change,  for  when  speaking 
of  the  necessity  of  episcopal  ordination  which  it  enjoined, 
he  says :  "  This  was  new,  for  there  had  been  many,  and  at 
present  there  were  some,  who  possessed  benefices  with  cure 
of  souls  and  other  ecclesiastical  promotions,  who  had  never 
received  orders,  but  in  France  or  Holland,  and  these  men 

1  Cf.  Stoughton,  Ch.  of ' Revol.,  p.  113,  note  I. 

2  "  Bishop  and  presbyter  differ  only  in  rank,  not  in  order.'1 

3  Baxter's  Life,  p.  206. 

*   Vindication  of  Chttrch  of  Scotland,  p.  336. 
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must  now  receive  new  ordination,  which  had  always  been  held 
unlawful  in  the  church,  or  else  by  this  Act  of  Parliament  must 
be  deprived  of  their  livelihood."  l  Bishop  Cosin,  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  ecclesiastical  opinions  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
also  confirms  this  when  he  tells  us  that,  "  If  at  any  time 
a  minister  ordained  in  these  French  churches  came  to  in 
corporate  himself  in  ours  and  to  receive  a  cure  of  souls  in 
the  Church  of  England  (as  I  have  known  some  of  them 
to  have  done  so  of  late,  and  can  instance  in  many  other 
before  my  time),  our  bishops  did  not  reordain  him,  as  they 
must  have  done  if  his  former  ordination  in  France  had  been 
void.  Nor  did  our  laws  require  more  of  him2  than  to  de 
clare  his  public  consent  to  the  religion  received  amongst  us, 
and  to  subscribe  the  Articles  established."  3 

It  can,  of  course,  be  urged  that  this  fresh  requirement 
did  not  necessarily  involve  a  new  doctrinal  position  for  the 
Church  of  England.  It  may  be  regarded  simply  as  an  obli 
gatory  condition  of  admission  into  a  particular  religious 
society,  involving  no  condemnation  of  the  methods  of  other 
societies.  This  view  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  generally 
advanced  by  its  supporters  at  the  time,  and  is  further  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  no  alteration  was  made  in  our  eccle 
siastical  formularies,  implying  the  necessity  of  Episcopacy 
for  every  true  church.  The  Article  still  remains  silent  as  to 
the  particular  office  and  name  for  those  "  who  have  public 
authority  given  unto  them  in  the  congregation  to  call  and 
send  ministers  into  the  Lord's  vineyard."  4  A  modern  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury  also  supports  this  interpretation,  when, 
in  speaking  of  the  orders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland,  he  says  :  "  I  hardly  imagine  that  there  are  two 
bishops  on  the  Bench,  or  one  clergyman  in  fifty  throughout 
our  Church,  who  would  deny  the  validity  of  the  ordination 
of  those  pastors  solely  on  account  of  their  wanting  the  im 
position  of  Episcopal  hands."5  But  even  if  no  fresh  ecclesi 
astical  theory  was  intended,  in  practice  this  new  requirement 

1  Cf.  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.  (ed.  Silver  Library),  p.  80,  note  4. 

2  Cf.  13  Eliz.  cap.  12. 

3  Letter  to  Mr.  Cordell  in  Two  Treatises  on  Church,  p.  188. 

4  Article  XXIII. 

6  Archbishop  Sumner's  Correspondence  with  Gawthorne.  Cf.  Blake- 
ney's  Interpretation  of  Prayer  Book,  p.  592. 
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seriously  changed  the  position  of  our  National  Church. 
She  was  now  not  only  cut  off  from  that  vast  organisation  of 
Western  Christendom  presided  over  by  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
but  as  far  as  fraternal  intercourse  and  intercommunion  were 
concerned,  separated  even  from  the  reformed  Protestant 
churches.  She  thus,  in  a  sense,  isolated  herself  from  the 
rest  of  Christendom,  and  determined  to  pilot  her  bark  abso 
lutely  alone. 

The  legislation  enacted  during  this  period  of  intense 
/  religious  strife  has  remained  unaltered  to  the  present  day, 
and  has  proved  to  be  the  final  settlement  of  the  character 
and  position  of  the  English  Church.  Although  it  was  most 
unfortunate  that  this  should  have  been  accomplished  at  a 
time  when  the  party  spirit  of  revenge  and  recrimination  was 
at  its  height,  yet  the  result  has  proved  that  the  mission  of 
the  Church,  even  if  not  in  some  respects  assisted,  has  at 
least  not  been  seriously  impaired  by  the  changes  which  then 
took  place.  It  is  true  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  somewhat 
narrowed  the  outlook  of  the  Anglican  communion.  With 
a  large  body  of  nonconformists  permanently  excluded  from 
her  pale,  she  could  no  longer  make  such  a  strong  claim  to 
be  the  Church  of  the  whole  nation,  or  to  satisfy  the  spiri 
tual  needs  of  all  sections  of  the  community.  But  if  her 
boundaries  were  thus  contracted,  her  territories  were  also 
strengthened  by  being  more  clearly  and  carefully  defined. 

It  is  well  also  to  notice  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  were  probably  made,  designedly,  more  severe  in 
order  to  effect  more  easily  the  king's  secret  but  settled  policy 
of  procuring  an  indulgence  for  the  Roman  Catholics.  "  It 
is  well  known  that  those  who  were  secretly  Papists,  and 
disguised  their  religion,  as  the  king  himself  did,  animated 
the  chief  men  of  the  Church  to  carry  the  points  of  unifor 
mity  as  high  as  possible;  that  there  might  be  many  non 
conformists  and  great  occasion  for  a  toleration,  under  which 
Popery  might  creep  in."  l  Only  three  days  after  the  Act 
came  into  force  representatives  of  the  London  ministers  who 
had  been  ejected  presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  casting 
themselves  on  his  compassion,  humbly  desiring  him  "  of  his 
princely  wisdom  to  take  some  effectual  course  that  they 
may  be  continued  in  their  ministry." 2  Charles  promised 

1  Burnet,  i.  179.  2  Kennel's  Chronicle,  p.  753. 
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to  exert  his  influence  on  their  behalf,  and  proposed  to  his 
Council  to  issue  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  The  proposal, 
however,  was  so  violently  opposed  by  both  Clarendon  and 
Bishop  Sheldon  that  for  the  time  nothing  came  of  it.  On 
December  26,  1662,  however,  Charles  boldly  issued,  on  his 
own  authority,  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  not  only  to  Pro 
testant  Dissenters  but  also  to  Romanists,  promising  to  use 
his  influence  with  the  Parliament  to  convert  this  Declara 
tion  into  a  permanent  Act.1  But  the  design  of  favouring  the 
universally  detested  "  Papists  "  being  now  manifest,  violent 
opposition  was  offered  to  the  Declaration  from  all  quarters. 
Sheldon  vigorously  denounced  the  scheme.  "  Your  Majesty 
hath  propounded  a  Toleration  of  Religion.  I  beseech  you, 
Sir,  to  take  into  your  consideration  what  the  Act  is,  next 
what  the  consequences  may  be.  By  your  Act  you  labour 
to  set  up  that  most  damnable  and  heretical  Doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  whore  of  Babylon." 2 

Charles,  in  opening  Parliament,  pleaded  for  "  such  a 
power  of  indulgence  to  use  upon  all  occasions  as  might  not 
needlessly  force  peaceable  Dissenters  out  of  the  Kingdom, 
or  staying  here  give  them  cause  to  conspire  against  the 
peace  of  it." 3  This  direct  claim  to  a  dispensing  power  so 
alarmed  the  Commons  that  they  drew  up  a  vigorous  re 
monstrance  against  both  it  and  the  recent  Declaration.  A 
Bill  which  was  introduced  to  make  the  Declaration  law  was 
so  violently  opposed  by  Clarendon  and  the  bishops  that  it 
had  to  be  dropped.  The  only  result  of  this  attempt  at 
toleration  was  a  petition  from  both  Houses  imploring  the 
king  to  put  the  laws  in  full  force  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Charles  was  obliged  to  yield  an  unwilling  ac 
quiescence  for  the  present,  because,  owing  to  his  extravagant 
and  dissolute  mode  of  life,  which  constantly  kept  him  in 
need  of  money,  he  was  unable  to  follow  his  father's  pre 
cedent  of  dispensing  with  Parliaments  and  setting  their  wishes 
at  defiance.  But,  as  we  shall  see  later,  he  did  not  relinquish 
his  fixed  determination  to  grant  a  general  indulgence  in  the 
interests  of  the  Romanists. 

1  Cf.  Burnet,  vol.  i.  pp.  282-283. 

2  Cosin,  Correspondence,  ii.  p.  101. 

3  Rapin,  vol.  iii.  p.  964. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

RELIGIOUS   PERSECUTION 

Now  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Puritan  clergy  had  been 
expelled  from  the  Church,  we  should  have  imagined  that  the 
spirit  of  revenge  would  have  been  sated ;  but  in  that  in 
tolerant  age  it  seemed  to  know  no  limitation.  A  course  of 
the  harshest  persecution,  involving  both  civil  and  religious 
disabilities,  was  commenced,  and  continued,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  a  few  short  breathing  spaces,  in  full  force  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  Even  before  the  Act  of  Uniformity  had 
been  passed,  numbers  of  nonconformists  had  been  persecuted. 
According  to  an  estimate  published  in  1661,  5400  Quakers 
alone  had  been  imprisoned  since  the  king's  restoration.1 

A  certain  amount  of  disaffection  .to  the  Government  exist 
ing  amongst  the  disbanded  Republican  soldiers  of  Cromwell, 
and  one  or  two  insignificant  plots  hatched  either  by  them  or 
by  a  few  religious  fanatics,  had  furnished  an  excuse  for  accus 
ing  all  nonconformists  of  sedition,  and  enacting  the  most 
stringent  laws  to  suppress  them.  An  insurrection  of  a  few 
"  Fifth  Monarchy  "  men  led  by  Thomas  Venner,  to  establish 
the  reign  of  "King  Jesus,"  had  occurred  in  London  in 
January  1661,  and  this  was  interpreted  as  evidence  of  the  ex 
istence  of  a  general  conspiracy  amongst  all  the  nonconformists 
against  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  Locke  states  "  that  the 
reports  of  a  general  insurrection  were  spread  over  the  whole 
nation,  by  the  very  persons  who  invented  them,  and  though 
Lord  Clarendon  could  not  but  be  acquainted  with  the  farce, 
he  kept  it  on  foot  to  facilitate  passing  the  severe  laws  that 
were  now  coming  on  the  carpet."  It  was  on  this  pretext 
that  the  Corporation  Act  had  been  passed  in  December 
1 66 1.2  This  directly  aimed  a  blow  at  the  political  power  of 
the  Dissenters,  because  the  election  of  members  of  Par 
liament  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  city  and  borough  cor 
porations,  and  these  were  now  purged  of  Presbyterians  and 
"sectaries"  by  the  requirements  of  a  renunciation  of  the 
"  Covenant "  and  the  reception  of  the  sacrament  in  the  Estab 
lished  Church.  A  conspiracy  in  1663  of  a  few  insignificant 

1  Cf.  Bate,  p.  24.  *  Cf.  Rapin,  vol.  iii.  p.  965. 
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Republicans  at  Farnley  Wood  led  to  still  severer  penalties 
being  enacted.  A  proclamation  was  issued  reviving  an  old 
Elizabethan  statute,  long  in  abeyance,  requiring  attendance 
at  church  every  Sunday  under  pain  of  a  fine  of  one  shilling. 
Also  in  May  1664  an  Act  was  passed  to  suppress  "  seditious 
conventicles."  The  preamble  stated  "  that  the  sectaries, 
under  pretence  of  tender  consciences,  at  their  meetings  had 
contrived  insurrections."  1 

The  Act  of  Uniformity  had  dealt  a  heavy  blow  at  the  non- 
conforming  ministers,  but  this  new  Act  was  equally  severe  on 
the  Dissenting  laity.  It  forbade,  under  penalties  of  fine  or 
imprisonment,  or  for  the  third  offence  banishment,  return 
from  which  entailed  death,  any  religious  meeting  at  which 
more  than  four  persons,  besides  members  of  the  household, 
were  present,  not  in  accordance  with  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Terrible  were  the  sufferings  that  resulted  from 
this  Act.  The  jails,  often  the  most  loathsome  dungeons,  were 
soon  filled  with  Nonconformists.  John  Bunyan,  the  author 
of  the  immortal  Pilgrim's  Progress,  was  for  twelve  years  a 
prisoner  in  Bedford  jail.  ,  Joseph  Alleine,  the  author  of  the 
widely  circulated  A /arm  to  the  Unconverted,  died,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six,  from  his  sufferings  at  Taunton.  Vavasour  Powell, 
the  scholarly  and  accomplished  itinerating  preacher,  who 
earned  the  title  of  the  "  Apostle  of  Wales/'  after  languishing 
for  eleven  years  eventually  died  in  prison.  The  sentence  of 
transportation  was  peculiarly  dreadful,  as  it  usually  involved 
the  most  arduous  labour  in  the  tropical  climate  of  some  West 
Indian  colony ;  for,  by  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  the  Puritans 
were  forbidden  transportation  to  New  England  or  Virginia, 
where  they  might  have  found  fellowship  and  sympathy  with 
those  who  shared  their  own  religious  views.  Samuel  Pepys, 
whose  Diary  throws  much  light  on  the  condition  of  the 
times,  writes  :  "  I  saw  several  poor  creatures  carried  by  by 
constables  for  being  at  a  conventicle;  they  go  like  lambs, 
without  any  resistance.  I  would  to  God  they  would  con 
form,  or  be  more  wise  and  not  be  catched."  2 

The  fearful  horrors  of  the  Plague  of  London  only  tended 
to  increase  the  severity  of  these  persecutions.  A  few 
"ejected"  ministers  had  ventured  to  occupy  the  pulpits  of 
those  clergy  who  had  fled  to  the  country  to  avoid  the  pesti- 

1  Rapin,  vol.  iii,  p.  969.  2  Diary,  August  7,  1664. 
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lence.  These  acts  of  devotion  and  heroism  were  rewarded 
by  the  passing  of  a  Five  Mile  Act  in  October  1665.  This 
enacted  that  all  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  non-resist 
ance  to  the  sovereign,  or  to  promise  "  never  at  any  time  to 
endeavour  any  alteration  of  the  government  in  Church  and 
State,"  should  be  forbidden  to  come  within  five  miles  of  a 
corporate  town,  and  rendered  incapable  of  teaching  in  any 
public  or  private  schools.  This  practically  meant  that  all 
refusing  to  swear  against  their  own  religious  convictions  were 
deprived  of  their  former  means  of  subsistence.  Six  months' 
imprisonment  was  the  penalty  for  infringing  this  Act.  Al 
though  the  Bill  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Lords,  espe 
cially  by  Earl,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Lord  Southampton, 
who  regarded  the  oath  as  one  which  "  no  honest  man  could 
take,"  J  it  was  actively  supported  by  Clarendon,  Archbishop 
Sheldon,  and  Bishop  Seth  Ward.  But  even  the  active  per 
secution  which  followed  this  iniquitous  measure  failed  in  its 
aim  to  extinguish  the  cause  of  the  "  sectaries."  "  Complaints 
flowed  in  from  every  quarter  that  the  number  of  the  '  fanatics ' 
showed  no  tendency  to  decline."2 

In  1670,  the  first  Conventicle  Act  having  expired,  a  new 
one  was  passed,  which  in  some  respects  was  even  more  severe 
than  the  first.  The  testimony  of  any  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
on  the  oath  of  two  witnesses,  was  sufficient  proof  of  an 
offence,  while  the  degrading  business  of  informers  was  stimu 
lated  by  rewarding  their  diligence  with  one-third  of  the  fines 
imposed.  Bishop  Wilkins  strongly  opposed  the  Bill,  but 
Archbishop  Sheldon  actively  supported  it,  and  issued  a 
circular  letter  to  the  bishops  of  his  province  in  which  he 
exhorts  them  to  take  notice  of  all  abettors  of  conventicles, 
especially  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns.  "  I  have,"  he  con 
cludes,  "  this  confidence,  that  if  we  do  our  parts  now  at  first 
seriously,  by  God's  help,  and  the  assistance  of  the  civil 
power,  considering  the  abundant  provision  the  Act  contains 
for  our  advantage,  we  shall  in  a  few  months  see  so  great 
an  alteration  in  the  distraction  of  these  times,  as  that  the 
seduced  people  returning  from  their  seditious  and  self-seeking 
teachers  to  the  unity  of  the  church  and  uniformity  of  God's 
worship." 3  So  well  did  Bishop  Seth  Ward  carry  out  these 

1  Burnet,  i.  p.  225.  2  Cf.  Bate,  p.  52. 

3  Calamy's  Abridgment,  vol.  i.  p.  328. 
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instructions  that,  we  are  told,  he  drove  many  noncon 
formists  over  to  Holland,  to  the  great  detriment  of  trade 
in  the  city  of  Salisbury.1 

The  passing  of  the  Test  Act  in  1673,  during  the  flood- 
tide  of  a  violent  "  No  Popery  "  crusade,  brought  this  in 
glorious  penal  code  to  a  close.  This  Act,  besides  requiring 
an  express  declaration  against  Transubstantiation,  actually 
made  the  reception  of  the  Sacrament  in  the  National  Church 
a  condition  for  all  civil,  military,  and  naval  offices.  This 
shameful  provision  naturally  put  a  premium  on  hypocrisy, 
and  prevented  the  reverent  use  of  the  most  sacred  religious 
rite.  It  excluded  from  an  honourable  means  of  livelihood 
all  those  who  refused  to  violate  their  consciences  by  occa 
sional  conformity  for  worldly  ends,  while  it  included  the 
dishonest  and  the  godless,  who  had  no  such  scruples.  It  is 
astonishing  that  this  Act,  obviously  evil  as  it  must  seem  to 
any  reflecting  mind,  was  fought  for  tenaciously  by  Church 
men  for  the  next  150  years. 

These  stringent  penal  laws  attacked  the  nonconformists 
in  two  distinct  ways.  The  Conventicle  and  Five  Mile  Acts 
persecuted  them  for  their  religious  convictions,  refusing  to 
allow  them  to  worship  God  according  to  their  consciences. 
The  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  attacked  them  as  citizens, 
largely  depriving  them  of  their  civil  and  political  privileges, 
and  these  latter,  though  often  evaded,  or  indemnified  by  the 
Government  of  the  day,  remained  in  force  till  1828. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  attribute  this  bitter 
persecution  solely  to  a  revengeful  Parliament,  in  which  the 
clergy  took  little  or  no  share.  While  there  was  a  large  number 
of  moderate  Churchmen  who  opposed  these  severe  measures, 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  bishops  and 
inferior  clergy  were  of  a  persecuting  spirit,  and  urged  on  the 
penal  laws.2  Sheldon  appears  to  have  been  conspicuous 
in  his  hatred  of  Dissenters.  He  harassed  them  in  public 
and  ridiculed  them  in  private.  Pepys  relates  that  he  was 
"  infinitely  pleased  "  with  an  entertainment  he  attended  at 
Lambeth  Palace,  when  a  soldier  "  behind  a  chair  did  pray 
and  preach  like  a  Presbyter  Scot,  with  all  the  possible  imita 
tion  in  grimaces  and  voice  .  .  .  exclaiming  against  the 

1  Cf.  Pope's  Life  of  Ward,  pp.  67,  69. 
a  Cf.  Perry,  vol.  ii.  pp.  506-7. 
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bishops,  till  it  made  us  all  burst,  but  I  did  wonder  to  have 
the  Bishop  at  this  time  to  make  himself  sport  with  things 
of  this  kind." » 

This  harsh  treatment  is  an  unpleasant  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  promises  made  while  in  adversity  are  too  often 
disregarded  when  in  power.  In  1659,  when  the  Churchmen 
needed  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Presbyterians  to  effect 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  a  Declaration  signed  by  all  the 
chief  clergy,  nobility,  and  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  had  been  published,  stating  that  "  We  do  sincerely 
profess  that  we  do  reflect  upon  our  past  sufferings  as  from 
the  hands  of  God,  and  therefore  do  not  cherish  any  violent 
thoughts  or  inclinations  to  those  who  have  been  in  any  way 
instrumental  in  them.  And  if  the  indiscretion  of  any  spirited 
persons  transports  them  to  any  expressions  contrary  to  this 
our  sense,  we  utterly  disclaim  them."2 

We  must  not,  however,  forget,  in  passing  condemnation  on 
Churchmen  of  this  age,  that  there  were  several  facts  which 
can  be  urged,  if  not  altogether  in  justification,  at  least  in 
palliation  of  their  conduct.  They  had  suffered  much  them 
selves  during  their  exile  or  persecution  under  the  Common 
wealth,  and  could  not  easily  forget  these  injustices.  They 
were  also  only  carrying  on,  certainly  to  greater  perfection, 
the  policy  adopted  by  their  opponents  in  their  hour  of  triumph. 
The  ordinance  of  the  Long  Parliament  forbidding  the  use  of 
the  Prayer  Book  in  "any  private  place  or  family"  was  a  pre 
cedent  for  the  more  stringent  proscription  of  Nonconformity 
enjoined  by  the  Conventicle  Act,  while  Cromwell's  edict 
forbidding  the  ejected  clergy  to  teach  or  act  as  chaplains 
in  private  families  foreshadowed  the  severities  imposed  by 
the  Five  Mile  Act.  The  Anglican  clergy  of  the  Restora 
tion,  however,  failed  to  realise  that  a  persecuting  policy  is 
more  excusable  in  a  time  of  internal  strife  than  at  a  time 
of  peace  and  national  rejoicing.  "  Who  can  answer  for  the 
violence  and  injustice  of  actions  in  a  civil  war  ?  Those 
sufferings  were  in  a  time  of  general  calamity,  but  these  (in 
1662)  were  ejected  not  only  in  a  time  of  peace,  but  a  time  of 
joy  in  all  the  land,  and  after  an  act  of  oblivion ;  to  which 
common  rejoicing  these  suffering  ministers  had  contributed 

1  Diary,  May  14,  1669.  *  Kennel's  Register,  p.  121. 
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their  earnest  prayers  and  great  endeavours." l  But  we 
must  also  bear  in  mind  that  in  this  age  the  idea  of  tolera 
tion  was  only  in  its  infancy.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us 
to-day,  most  people  then  really  believed  that  disobedience 
to  the  national  religion  must  result  in  disloyalty  to  the 
government  which  authorised  it.  Thus  a  typical  Restoration 
Churchman  writes  in  1681  "that  liberty  of  conscience  and 
toleration  are  things  only  to  be  talked  of  and  pretended  to 
by  those  that  are  under,  but  none  like  or  think  it  reasonable 
who  are  in  authority.  It  is  an  instrument  of  mischief  and 
dis-settlement  to  be  courted  by  those  who  would  have  change, 
no  way  desirable  by  such  as  would  be  quiet  and  have  the 
government  undisturbed,  conventicles  being  eternal  nurseries 
of  sedition  and  rebellion."  2 

There  was,  it  is  true,  a  certain  amount  of  justification  for 
this  view  of  toleration  when  we  recall  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  the  Puritan  Dissenters  had  actually  fought  with 
the  Long  Parliament  against  Charles  I.,  and  had  helped  to 
establish  a  Commonwealth,  and  thus  might  be  considered 
as  opposed  to  the  principle  of  monarchy.  Although  this 
accusation  applied  far  more  to  the  Independents  (who  were 
largely  Republicans)  than  to  the  Presbyterians,  who  had 
strongly  opposed  the  execution  of  the  king,  yet  a  triumphant 
and  acrimonious  Churchman  could  not  be  expected  to  make 
too  fine  a  distinction  between  opposing  "  sectaries."  It  is 
well  also  to  remember  that  Charles  II.,  even  if  he  had  an 
ulterior  motive  in  view,  always  showed  a  strong  aversion  to 
the  persecution  of  the  Dissenters.  On  several  occasions  he 
released  prominent  Nonconformists  from  prison,  while  the 
knowledge  that  these  severe  measures  were  not  favoured  by 
the  king  influenced  those  magistrates  who  were  not  mere 
intolerant  partisans  to  connive  at  breaches  of  the  law  by 
the  "  sectaries."  The  bishops  frequently  complained  of 
this  influence  of  the  Court,  which  prevented  the  due  execu 
tion  of  the  laws  against  the  Dissenters.  This  indirect  effort 
of  Charles  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws  was  still 
more  effectual  during  the  prorogations  of  Parliament,  as  the 
intolerance  of  the  Commons  led  them  to  strenuously  oppose 
this  arbitrary  use  of  the  royal  prerogative. 

1  Conformisfs  First  Pfea,  pp.  12-13. 

2  Cf.  Hallam,  p.  721,  note  I. 
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The  fall  of  Clarendon  in  1677,  however,  resulted  in  a 
considerable  abatement  of  the  fierce  storm  of  persecution. 
He  had  been  the  chief  adviser  of  the  king,  and  had  always 
strongly  advocated  repressive  measures  against  the  Noncon 
formists.  The  new  ministers,  known  from  the  first  letters  of 
their  names  as  the  Cabal,1  were  in  favour  of  toleration,  and 
thus  an  attempt  was  again  made  to  heal  the  breach  between 
the  Presbyterians  and  the  Church.  The  dangers  from  abroad, 
owing  to  the  war  with  the  Dutch,  rendering  it  more  advisable 
to  unite  opposing  parties  within  the  kingdom,  presented  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  this  design.  A  scheme  of  Compre 
hension  was  therefore  discussed  at  the  instance  of  the  Lord 
Keeper  Bridgman,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
and  Bishops  Wilkins  and  Reynolds.  By  way  of  compromise, 
it  was  suggested  that  those  who  possessed  Presbyterian  orders 
should  receive  imposition  of  hands  by  the  bishop,  with  the 
commission :  "  Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the  Word  of 
God,  and  administer  the  Sacraments  in  any  congregation 
of  the  Church  of  England,  when  thou  shalt  be  lawfully  ap 
pointed  thereunto."  The  Presbyterians  were  required  to  sub 
scribe  their  approval  of  the  doctrine,  worship,  and  government 
of  the  Church.  Various  minor  alterations  were  suggested 
in  the  liturgy,  while  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism  and 
the  custom  of  kneeling  at  Communion  were  to  be  optional. 
A  proposal  for  toleration  of  Independents,  and  others  who 
could  not  accept  these  terms,  was  also  made. 2 

In  1668  a  Comprehension  Bill  was  drawn  up  on  these 
lines  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  actively  promoted  by  Bishop 
Wilkins,  but  the  Court  bishops,  and  especially  Bishop  Seth 
Ward,  used  their  influence  against  it  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  Commons  "  did  mightily  and  generally  inveigh  against  it," 
and  petitioned  the  king  to  put  the  Act  of  Uniformity  strictly 
in  force.  They  moved  "that  if  any  people  had  a  mind  to 
bring  in  new  laws  into  the  House  about  religion,  they  might 
come,  as  a  proposer  of  new  laws  did  in  Athens,  with  ropes 
about  their  necks." 8 

1  They  were  Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Zauderdale. 
z  Baxter's  Life,  pt.  iii.  p.  25. 
3  Pepys's  Diary,  Feb.  10,  1668. 
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CHAPTER    V 

THE    DECLARATION    OF   INDULGENCE  AND 
THE   "POPISH"  PLOT 

AT  length,  in  1672,  Charles  II.  obtained  a  favourable  oppor 
tunity  for  again  attempting  his  long-cherished  scheme  of  a 
general  religious  toleration.  In  1670,  by  virtue  of  the  Secret 
Treaty  of  Dover,  by  which  Charles  promised  to  declare  him 
self  a  Roman  Catholic  and  endeavour  to  establish  Popery  in 
England,  he  had  received  large  sums  of  money  from  Louis 
XIV.  of  France,  and  urged  on  by  the  "  Cabal,"  he  determined 
to  resort  to  arbitrary  government.  Accordingly,  Parliament 
was  prorogued  for  nearly  two  years,  and  Charles  governed  the 
country  with  the  aid  of  his  five  unprincipled  ministers.  To 
advance  the  king's  design  to  legalise  Romanism,  the  Cabal 
advised  him  to  suspend  boldly  all  the  recently  enacted  penal 
laws  by  the  issue  of  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence  in  March 
1672.  Complaints  had  already  been  made  of  the  lax  way  in 
which  the  laws  were  enforced  against  "  Popish  recusants," 
but  by  this  Declaration  they  were  given  full  freedom  to  wor 
ship  in  private.  The  time  was  especially  opportune  for  this 
step,  as  a  war  with  the  Dutch  was  imminent,  and  it  seemed 
prudent  to  quiet  any  unrest  that  might  exist  at  home.  Lord 
Arlington,  writing  to  a  friend,  stated  :  "  I  add  a  late  Declara 
tion  his  Majesty  hath  made  in  favour  of  the  Nonconformists 
that  we  might  keep  all  quiet  at  home  whilst  we  are  busiest 
abroad." * 

The  Indulgence,  however,  although  it  granted  full  liberty  of 
worship  to  the  Nonconformists,  provided  their  meetings  were 
licensed,  did  not  meet  with  their  universal  approbation.  They 
felt  that  the  Declaration  was  really  designed  to  benefit  the 
Romanists.  Many  also  questioned  the  legality  and  stability 
of  a  liberty  dependent  on  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  king's 
dispensing  power.  Again  the  idea  of  "  toleration,"  although 
welcome  to  the  Independents,  was  not  so  acceptable  to 
the  Presbyterians,  who  looked  rather  for  "  comprehension  " 
within  the  Church.  The  majority  of  the  Nonconformists, 
however,  accepted  the  Indulgence  as  a  great  relief  from  per- 

1  Cf.  Bate,  p.  Si. 
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secutions,  and  presented  addresses  of  thanks  to  the  king. 
A  general  pardon,  offered  principally  to  the  Quakers,  released 
some  490  people  from  prison,  and  amongst  them  John  Bunyan. 
Numerous  applications  for  licences  poured  in,  and  the 
numbers  of  Nonconformists  rapidly  increased.  The  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  in  despair,  wrote :  "  Both  Presbyterians  and 
Anabaptists,  with  the  Quakers,  are  exceedingly  increased,  in 
somuch  that  if  there  be  not  a  sudden  stop  put  to  their  daring 
growth,  I  dread  to  write  the  consequence."  l  According  to 
one  account,  the  Court  made  small  pensions  of  £$o  and 
P^IOO  to  the  chief  Nonconformist  ministers,  evidently  with 
the  aim  of  securing  their  silence  regarding  the  liberty  granted 
to  the  Romanists.2 

The  Declaration,  however,  excited  all  the  latent  hostility 
that  existed  against  Romanism.  Archbishop  Sheldon  and 
the  Bishop  of  London  strongly  opposed  it  and  urged  their 
clergy  to  declaim  against  Popery ;  the  pulpits,  we  are  told, 
rang  with  the  national  cry  of  "  No  Popery  ! "  Thus,  when 
want  of  money  forced  Charles  to  summon  the  Parliament, 
the  Declaration  was  immediately  assailed  on  all  sides.  The 
king  at  first  attempted  to  defend  his  action,  assuring  Par 
liament  of  his  intention  to  preserve  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Protestant  religion.  "  I  shall  therefore  take  it  ill," 
he  concluded,  "to  receive  contradiction  in  what  I  have  done, 
and,  to  deal  plainly  with  you,  I  am  resolved  to  stick  to  my 
declaration."  8  The  Commons,  however,  strenuously  opposed 
it,  and  voted  that  "  penal  statutes  in  matters  ecclesiastical 
cannot  be  suspended  but  by  Act  of  Parliament,"  and  accord 
ingly  petitioned  the  king  to  cancel  his  "  Declaration." 
Charles  made  a  fruitless  appeal  to  the  Lords  to  support  his 
claim,  but  as  the  Commons  refused  to  vote  him  supplies  he 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  give  way.  Thus  on  March  8, 
1673,  the  Declaration  was  cancelled,  the  king  faithfully 
promising  that  what  had  been  done  should  not  be  drawn 
into  a  precedent  for  the  future.4 

So  strong  was  the  feeling  aroused  against  Popery  that  both 
Houses  petitioned  Charles  to  issue  a  proclamation  com 
manding  all  foreign  Jesuits  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and 
before  the  Commons  would  agree  to  a  money-bill  the 

1  CJ.  Bate,  p.  103.  2  Cf.  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  308. 

3  Rapin,  vol.  iv.  p.  1013.  4  Rapin,  vol.  iv.  p.  1016. 
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humiliated  monarch  was  obliged  to  pass  the  Test  Act,  which 
deprived  Romanists  of  all  offices  of  profit  and  trust  under 
the  Crown.  This  great  fear  of  Popery  reacted  in  favour  of 
the  Nonconformists,  and  a  Bill  for  their  relief  actually  passed 
the  Commons,  which  would  have  had  the  effect  of  "  compre 
hending  "  large  numbers  of  the  Presbyterians  and  granting 
"  toleration  "  to  most  of  the  other  Dissenters.  The  Bill,  how 
ever,  was  ruined  by  the  Upper  House,  largely  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  the  bishops.  "  I  hope  the  Bill  for  Indulgence 
is  at  an  end  for  this  time,"  wrote  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
"  and  that  it  will  never  proceed  so  far  again,  if  it  begin  anew." l 

Although  the  Declaration  had  been  withdrawn,  the  licences 
were  not  formally  recalled  till  1675,  and  thus  it  appears  that 
where  the  magistrates  were  sympathetic  many  of  the  Non 
conformists  retained  their  liberty  to  preach.  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  freedom  granted  for  a  full  year  had  resulted 
in  a  large  and  permanent  increase  of  the  Dissenters.  The 
bishops  loudly  complained  of  the  evil  effects  of  its  issue. 
"The  churches  are  not  so  well  filled  as  lately  they  were,  and 
the  seducers  are  many  and  busy." 2 

The  dread  of  Popery  did  not  subside  even  after  the 
passing  of  the  Test  Act.  The  heir  to  the  throne  had 
recently  declared  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  thus  the 
danger  of  a  permanent  Popish  dynasty  only  served  to  in 
tensify  the  general  alarm.  This  feeling  was  carried  almost 
to  frenzy  by  the  occurrence  of  the  famous  "  Popish  Plot " 
in  1678.  Although  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  letters  of 
Coleman,  of  the  existence  of  a  plot  on  the  part  of  certain 
fanatical  Romanists  to  restore  Popery  in  England,  yet  it  is 
very  difficult  to  determine  how  much  truth  underlay  the 
fabrications  of  the  infamous  Titus  Oates  and  his  accomplices. 
The  murder  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  the  magistrate  who 
took  Oates's  depositions,  was  never  cleared  up,  and  natural 
suspicion  pointed  to  it  as  the  work  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
contemporary  diarist,  who  was  anything  but  an  anti-Romish 
enthusiast,  states  that  ' '  For  my  part  I  look  on  Oates  as 
a  vain,  insolent  man,  puffed  up  with  the  favour  of  the 
Commons  for  having  discovered  something  really  true,  more 
especially  as  detecting  the  dangerous  intrigues  of  Coleman, 
proved  out  of  his  own  letters,  and  of  a  general  design  which 

1  Cf.  Bate,  127.  a  Cf.  Bate,  p.  142. 
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the  Jesuited  party  of  the  Papists  ever  had  and  still  have, 
to  ruin  the  Church  of  England."1  At  the  time,  however, 
without  attempting  thoroughly  to  investigate  the  evidence, 
the  whole  of  Oates's  wild  assertions  was  believed  by  all 
parties.  The  Court,  the  clergy,  and  the  Parliament  fully 
believed,  or  at  least  affected  to  credit,  the  statements  that 
the  Jesuits  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  king, 
to  murder  the  Protestants  in  London,  and  to  convert  the 
country  to  Romanism.  The  effect  produced  was  electrical. 
Evelyn  says,  "  I  never  saw  the  Court  more  brave,  nor  the 
nation  in  more  apprehension  and  consternation."  ^  While 
Gates  was  rewarded  with  a  pension,  two  thousand  suspected 
Romanists  are  said  to  have  been  imprisoned.  Coleman  and 
five  Jesuits  were  executed,  and  two  years  later  the  unfortunate 
Viscount  Stafford  fell  a  victim  to  the  atrocious  perjuries  of 
Gates.  Parliament  passed  an  Act  excluding  Romanists 
from  both  Houses,  "requiring  all  members  to  renounce 
by  oath  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  to  declare 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints  practised  in 
the  Romish  Church  to  be  idolatrous." 3 

The  exposure  at  this  time  of  the  "  Secret  Treaty  of 
Dover "  still  further  augmented  the  existing  panic,  and  the 
king  hastily  dissolved  Parliament  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  a  Bill  excluding  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  succession  to 
the  throne  on  account  of  his  adherence  to  the  Romish  faith. 
The  new  Parliament  was  still  violently  hostile  to  the  Roman 
ists,  and  an  Exclusion  Bill  disabling  James  from  inheriting 
the  Crown  was  carried  in  the  Commons,  but  a  sudden  pro 
rogation  arrested  its  further  progress.  It  was,  however, 
again  introduced  in  the  following  year,  but  failed  to  pass  the 
Upper  House.  At  the  same  time  another  attempt  was  made 
to  pass  a  Comprehension  and  Toleration  Bill  to  relieve  the 
Dissenters ;  the  former  scheme  was  dropped,  but  the  Tolera 
tion  Bill  was  passed  by  both  Houses,  but  owing  to  some 
illegal  proceeding  was  never  presented  for  the  king's  assent.4 
The  Commons,  however,  still  endeavoured  to  carry  their 
Exclusion  Bill,  in  spite  of  Charles's  promise  to  safeguard  the 
Protestant  religion  by  appointing  the  Prince  of  Orange  as 
Regent  for  James ;  and  thus  to  avert  this  injustice  to  his 

1  Evelyn's  Diary,  iSthJuly  1679.  2  Diary,  1 5th  Nov.  1678. 

3  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  435.  *  Cf.  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  495. 
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brother,  the  king  dissolved  his  last  Parliament  in  1681,  and 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  governed  in  an  arbitrary  and  uncon 
stitutional  manner. 

The  tide  of  vindictive  anti- Romish  feeling  was  by  this 
time  ebbing.  The  suspicion  that  it  was  the  design  of  the 
Whigs  (as  the  party  opposed  to  the  Court  was  now  styled) 
to  substitute  for  James  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Charles's 
illegitimate  son,  as  the  successor  to  the  throne,  had  outraged 
a  natural  feeling  of  justice  and  largely  alienated  public  sym 
pathy  from  their  cause.  This  reaction  had  the  effect  of 
causing  the  penal  laws  against  the  Dissenters,  who  were  so 
closely  allied  with  the  aims  of  the  Whigs,  to  be  more  rigo 
rously  enforced.  The  exposure  of  the  Rye  House  Plot  in  1683, 
concocted  by  a  few  fanatical  Whigs  to  murder  the  king  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  still  further  discredited  the  Whig  party 
and  led  to  the  judicial  murder  of  two  innocent  patriots, 
Lord  William  Russell  and  Sir  Algernon  Sidney. 

On  February  6,  1685,  Charles  died  from  an  apoplectic 
fit.  Refusing  the  offices  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  other  bishops  who  were  present,  in  his  dying  moments 
he  sent  for  a  Romish  priest,  from  whom  he  received  the  last 
sacrament.  The  scene  at  Court  on  the  previous  Sunday 
is  typical  of  the  private  life  of  this  careless  and  profligate 
monarch.  "  I  can  never  forget  the  unexpressible  luxury  and 
profaneness,  gaming  and  all  dissoluteness,  and  as  it  were 
total  forgetfulness  of  God  (it  being  Sunday  evening)  which  I 
was  witness  of.  The  King  sitting  and  toying  with  his  con 
cubines  and  a  French  boy  singing  love  songs,  whilst  about 
twenty  of  the  great  Courtiers  and  other  dissolute  persons  were 
at  Basset  round  a  large  table,  a  bank  of  at  least  2000  in  gold 
before  them.  Six  days  after  all  was  in  the  dust."1 


CHAPTER    VI 

INTERNAL   CONDITION   OF   THE   CHURCH 

IT  is  well  to  turn  aside  here  to  notice  the  internal  condition 
of  the  Church,  and  see  the  task  which  confronted  her  leaders 
at  the  Restoration.  At  the  expiration  of  the  Commonwealth 

1  Evelyn's  Diary,  4th  Feb.  1685. 
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a  large  number  of  the  parish  churches  were  in  a  most  neglected 
condition.  The  Puritans,  with  their  unpoetic  and  inartistic 
natures  and  their  excessive  zeal  for  a  purely  spiritual  religion, 
disapproved  of  all  attempts  to  adorn  the  material  temples  in 
which  the  worship  of  God  was  performed.  So  strong  was 
their  insistence  on  this  purely  "  spiritual "  aspect  of  religion 
that  many  would  have  preferred  to  worship  in  a  building  re 
sembling  a  barn  in  appearance,  rather  than  that  the  "  spirit " 
might  be  distracted  by  a  church  which  others  considered 
fittingly  appointed  for  the  reverent  worship  of  the  Creator. 
Any  effort  to  beautify  the  place  which  was  solemnly  set  apart 
for  Divine  service  was  considered  by  many  as  a  dangerous 
approach  to  superstition  and  idolatry.  To  such  an  unreason 
able  length  was  this  theory  carried  that  during  the  Common 
wealth  great  damage  had  often  been  done  to  many  valuable 
specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Many  beautiful 
works  of  art  had  been  destroyed  or  defaced,  and  the  fabrics 
both  of  the  cathedrals  and  parish  churches  had  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  a  grievous  state  of  dilapidation.  In  many  in 
stances  churches  had  been  used  for  profane  purposes  ;  horses 
had  been  stabled  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  the  beautiful 
Episcopal  chapel  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  at  Auckland 
Castle  had  been  used  as  a  bowling  alley.  Thus  Evelyn  tells 
us  that  in  1677  he  rode  through  Suffolk  and  found  "most  of 
the  Houses  of  God  resembling  rather  stables  and  thatched 
cottages  than  temples  in  which  to  serve  the  Most  High."1 

The  task,  therefore,  which  confronted  the  Restoration 
Churchmen  was  of  no  light  character.  They  had  to  renovate 
the  dismantled  and  neglected  fabrics,  to  restore  something 
like  order  in  the  reverent  use  of  the  churches,  and  enforce 
uniformity  in  the  conduct  of  Divine  service.  This  work  was 
rendered  doubly  difficult  when  we  remember  that  probably 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  clergy  at  this  time  were  lax  and 
indifferent.  For  it  must  not  be  concluded  that,  because  the 
Anglican  clergy  of  the  school  of  Laud  were  supreme  at  Court 
and  had  succeeded  in  passing  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  they 
therefore  composed  the  bulk  of  the  clergy  both  in  town  and 
country.  Although  about  2000  nonconforming  ministers, 
chiefly  Presbyterians,  had  been  expelled  from  the  Church, 
there  were  undoubtedly  still  left  very  many  Puritan  clergy  who, 

1  Diary,  loth  Sept.  1677. 
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even  if  they  submitted  to  the  requirement  of  Episcopal  ordi 
nation,  still  retained  their  old  objections.  One  authority,  in 
describing  the  clergy  of  this  period,  says :  "  Never  were  greater 
irregularities  permitted  by  bishops.  Subscription  was  con 
sidered  sufficient,  and  conformity  to  the  rubrics  was  left  to 
the  inclination  of  the  individuals.  Of  the  men  who  complied 
in  1662,  some  were  utterly  careless  in  the  matter  of  church 
government  and  ceremonies,  and  others  disliked  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer,  though  they  subscribed  to  preserve  their 
livings."1  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  at  least 
a  generation  elapsed  before  anything  like  order  in  the  Church 
was  finally  accomplished.  Many  Churchmen,  however,  pro 
minent  laymen  as  well  as  ecclesiastics,  responded  nobly  to 
the  task,  and  the  work  of  restoration  went  rapidly  forward 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Large  sums  of  money  were 
subscribed  for  building  new  churches  or  renovating  others. 
The  bishops  were  conspicuous  for  their  munificence  in  this 
direction.  Archbishop  Juxon  is  said  to  have  contributed 
^48,000  to  religious  and  charitable  objects,  while  his  suc 
cessor,  Sheldon,  is  reported  to  have  given  away  at  least 
,£62,000,  a  vast  sum,  considering  the  far  greater  value  of 
money  in  that  day.  The  name  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  will, 
however,  always  remain  conspicuous  for  the  great  work  which 
he  accomplished  for  the  Church  at  this  time.  The  Fire  of 
London  in  1666  necessitated  the  rebuilding  of  a  large  number 
of  churches,  and  gave  Wren  an  additional  opportunity  for 
displaying  his  marvellous  talent  for  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
We  are  told  that  the  number  of  churches  he  designed  and 
built  in  London  during  his  lifetime  amounted  to  fifty-three,2 
but  the  magnificent  edifice  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  will  always 
remain  as  the  most  famous  and  permanent  memorial  of  his 
surpassing  genius. 

The  bishops  experienced  great  difficulty  in  enforcing  uni 
formity  in  worship  and  in  the  reverent  and  regular  adminis 
tration  of  the  sacraments.  It  was  only  after  several  years 
of  wise  and  persevering  efforts  that  order  was  gradually  re 
stored.  It  was  most  difficult  during  this  period  to  persuade 
the  laity  to  bring  their  children  to  the  church  for  baptism, 
a  strong  preference  existing  for  the  administration  of  this  rite 

1  Lathbury,  Hist,  of  Prayer  Book,  p.  390  (1858). 
a  Cf.  Overton,  Life  in  Eng.  Church,  p.  161. 
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in  private  houses.  The  celebration  of  Holy  Communion, 
also,  had  been  very  infrequent  during  the  Puritan  regime, 
and  in  some  churches  apparently  neglected  altogether.  The 
bishops  resolutely  set  themselves  to  remedy  this  shameful 
laxity,  and  in  due  time  there  were  administrations  in  most 
cathedral  churches  once  a  month.  Archbishop  Sancroft  re 
quired  the  same  rule  to  be  observed,  if  possible,  in  all  parish 
churches.  But  in  the  country  districts,  especially,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  enforce  this  rule,  and  in  most  cases 
celebrations  only  took  place  on  the  three  great  festivals.  As 
late  as  1692  we  read  of  one  parish  where  the  clerk  affirmed 
that  "  not  ten  persons  in  the  place  had  ever  received  the 
Sacrament,  one  used  to  take  it  by  himself  in  brown  bread 
and  small  beer." l 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  encountered  over  the  vexed 
question  of  the  surplice.  Although  legally  compulsory,  for 
a  long  time  after  the  Restoration  its  use  was  optional,  and  in 
many  churches  it  was  never  worn  at  all.2  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  in  this  connection  that  the  custom,  practically 
universal  to-day,  of  wearing  the  surplice  in  the  pulpit,  instead 
of  the  academic  preaching  gown,  seems  at  this  time  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  startling  innovation.  A  visitor  in  1696 
to  the  church  of  which  John  Strype,  the  celebrated  Church 
historian,  was  the  incumbent,  relates  :  "  Yesterday  I  saw  in 
Low  Leighton  Church,  that  which  to  my  remembrance  I 
never  did  see  in  a  church  in  England  but  once,  and  that  is  a 
minister  preach  in  a  surplice  for  Mr.  Harrison  (whereas  other 
ministers  on  Fast  days  do  not  so  much  as  wear  any  surplice) 
he  by  way  of  supererogation,  preached  in  his.  The  sight 
did  stir  up  in  me  more  of  pity  than  anger  to  see  the  folly  of 
the  man,  but  if  he  preach  in  a  fool's  coat  we  will  go  and 
hear  him."3 

The  Holy  Tables,  which  Archbishop  Laud  had  succeeded, 
amidst  a  storm  of  opposition,  in  removing  to  the  east  end, 
had  during  the  Civil  War  been  moved  back  into  the  body  of 
the  church,  and  often  treated  with  scant  reverence.  One  of 
the  questions  which  Bishop  Cosin  asked  in  his  visitation  in 
1662  was,  "  Are  you  confident  that  none  sit,  lean,  or  lay  their 

1  Cf.  Stoughton,  Ch.  of  Revol.,  p.  324. 

2  Cf.  Life  in  Eng.  Church,  p.  180. 

3  Baumgarten  Papers,  Strype  Carres.,  ii.  145. 
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hats  upon  the  Communion  Table  ?  " l  The  bishops  used  every 
effort  to  check  these  profanations,  and  in  most  churches 
the  Holy  Table  was  again  placed  at  the  east  end  and  care 
fully  railed  in.  But  even  after  the  Revolution  we  find  traces 
of  the  most  scandalous  desecration  of  parish  churches. 
One  vicar  reports  that  "  they  played  cards  on  the  Com 
munion  Table,  and  when  they  met  to  choose  churchwardens, 
sat  with  their  hats  on,  smoking  and  drinking — the  clerk 
gravely  saying  that  such  had  been  the  practice  for  the  last 
sixty  years."  2 

But  the  restoration  of  internal  order  and  discipline  was  not 
the  only  problem  which  the  Restoration  Church  had  to  face. 
She  had  even  a  harder  task  in  her  attempt  to  restrain  the 
vices  and  regulate  the  morals  of  the  nation,  and  one  for  which 
she  was  not  peculiarly  well  fitted ;  for  the  rigorous  penal  laws 
had  driven  outside  her  ranks  many  pious  and  conscientious 
men,  and  had  tended  to  leave  the  more  careless  and  un 
scrupulous  inside.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times 
necessitated  also  very  careful  guidance  in  this  matter.  The 
excessive  severity  of  the  Puritan  domination,  when  men  had 
been  sternly  condemned  for  indulging  in  even  harmless  pas 
times  and  amusements,  had,  once  this  enforced  restraint  was 
withdrawn,  produced  a  violent  reaction  in  the  opposite  direc 
tion.  "Godliness  was  now  become  a  by-word  of  scorn, 
sobriety  in  dress,  in  speech,  in  manners,  was  flouted  as  a  mark 
of  the  detested  Puritans."  3  The  profligate  manners  of  the 
Court  spread  over  the  whole  land,  and  occasioned  such  a 
general  licentiousness  that  even  the  easy-going  king  was 
obliged  to  utter  a  reproof.  "  I  cannot  but  notice,"  said  Charles 
II.  to  his  Parliament,  "that  the  whole  nationseems  to  be  a  little 
corrupted  in  their  excess  of  living.  ...  I  hope  it  has  been 
only  the  excess  of  joy  after  so  long  suffering.  ...  I  do  believe 
I  have  been  faulty  myself;  I  promise  you  I  will  reform,  and 
if  you  will  join  with  me  in  your  several  capacities,  we  shall 
by  our  examples  do  more  good  .  .  .  than  any  new  laws 
would."  4  Although  these  violent  excesses  were  confined 
largely  to  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  yet  intemperance, 
profanity,  and  a  general  spirit  of  godlessness  and  scepticism 

1  Cf.  Life  in  Eng.  C/i.,  p.  182. 

2  Gibson  Papers,  v.  9,  169^,  Dec.  17. 

3  Cf.  Green  (ante),  p.  589.  4  Neal,  iv.  p.  321. 


were  certainly  on  the  increase  during  the  closing  decades  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Bishop  Patrick  sorrowfully  com 
plains  that  "  scarce  a  handful  of  people  appear  in  many 
churches,  when  the  playhouses  are  crowded  every  day  with 
numerous  spectators  "  ; l  while  Burnet  states  that  even  a  shock 
of  earthquake  in  1692  only  succeeded  in  bringing  the  people 
"  to  a  more  outward  face  of  virtue  and  sobriety,"  while  "  they 
became  deeply  corrupted  in  principle;  a  disbelief  of  revealed 
religion,  and  a  profane  mocking  at  the  Christian  faith,  became 
avowed  and  scandalous." 2 

The  leaders  of  the  Church,  it  is  feared,  did  all  too  little 
to  stem  this  rising  tide  of  immorality  at  Court  and  in  high 
circles,  although  we  must  not  forget  the  peculiar  difficul 
ties  with  which  they  had  to  contend.  Any  attempt  which 
Churchmen  might  make  to  curb  the  impiety  of  the  age 
seemed  to  the  gay  and  frivolous  courtiers  to  indicate  sym 
pathy  with  the  stern  morality  of  the  despised  Puritans ;  for 
we  must  remember  that  even  the  most  profligate  and  de 
praved  made  it  a  part  of  their  political  creed  to  be  zealous 
in  their  support  of  the  Established  Church.  Yet  even  with 
this  serious  handicap  we  find  evidence  of  many  attempts  to 
restrain  the  licentiousness  of  the  times.  Archbishop  Sheldon 
did  not  scruple  to^reprove  even  the  king  for  his  scandalously 
dissolute  life.  Sancroft  had  the  courage  to  suspend  Bishop 
Wood  of  Lichfield  for  his  shameful  neglect  of  duty,  and 
Bishop  Patrick  was  specially  zealous  in  exerting  moral  dis 
cipline  within  his  diocese,  while  numbers  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  did  what  they  could  to  restrain  the  licence  of  the  age 
by  reviving  the  use  of  a  rigorous  church  discipline. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine,  in  the  face  of  conflicting  state 
ments,  how  far  this  prevailing  tone  of  society  was  reflected  in 
the  personal  lives  of  the  clergy.  Certainly  the  Act  of  Uni 
formity  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  character  of  the  clergy  who 
were  given  parochial  cures.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced 
in'filling  up  the  gaps  created  by  the  ejection  of  the  Nonconfor 
mists.  At  the  close  of  1663  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  writes  : 
"  Some  of  the  most  populous  places  in  my  diocese  have  stood 
void  since  August  24,  '62,  and  there  is  hardly  one  parish 
(in  a  certain  district)  .  .  .  where  I  have  not  met  with  com 
plaint  either  that  they  have  no  minister,  or  a  pitiful  ignorant 

1  Works,  viii.  541.  2  His  Own  Times,  ii.  101. 
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one,"  while  in  other  places  we  learn  "  that  communion  had 
not  been  administered  for  years."  x  There  is  little  doubt  that 
in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  clergy,  many  young, 
inefficient,  and  even  profligate  men  were  ordained,  and  as 
a  consequence  preaching  sadly  degenerated.  A  very  strict 
Churchman  complains  "of  above  three  thousand  ministers 
admitted  into  the  church,  who  were  unfit  to  teach  because 
of  their  youth,  and  of  the  ordination  of  many  illiterate  men."  '' 
It  is  certain  that  the  characters  of  candidates  admitted  to  Holy 
Orders  were  often  insufficiently  tested,  and  although  Arch 
bishop  Sancroft  did  all  in  his  power  to  remedy  this  abuse,  yet 
it  probably  accounts  for  many  of  the  complaints  that  were 
made  at  this  time  against  the  character  of  some  of  the  clergy. 
Burnet  alludes  to  the  luxury  and  sloth  of  dignitaries,  "who 
generally  took  more  care  of  themselves  than  of  the  church. 
They  left  preaching  and  visiting  to  others  while  they  gave 
themselves  up  to  ease  and  sloth,"3  while  Charles  II.  declared 
that  Dissent  spread  because  the  clergy  "  thought  of  nothing 
but  to  get  good  benefices  and  to  keep  a  good  table."  Samuel 
Wesley,  the  father  of  the  renowned  founder  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism,  states,  on  the  other  hand,  that  "  out  of  fifty 
or  three  score  parishes  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  he 
could  not  think  of  above  three  or  four  clergymen  who  dis 
graced  their  office."  4  The  fact,  however,  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  in  Articles  of  Visitation  to  inquire  "  whether  the 
clergy  resorted  to  taverns,  or  gave  themselves  to  drinking, 
or  riot,  or  played  at  unlawful  games," 5  proves  that  there 
must  have  been  at  least  a  certain  foundation  for  these  com 
plaints  of  laxity  and  impiety. 

It  was  probably  due  to  this  cause  that  there  was  such 
scant  reverence  and  respect  for  the  clergy.  Pepys  records 
that  "  there  was  much  discourse  about  the  bad  state  of  the 
Church,"  and  that  the  clergy  were  come  "  to  be  men  of  no 
worth  in  the  world."  6  Before  the  close  of  Charles  II. 's  reign 
the  "  contempt  of  the  clergy  "  was  a  byword,  and  they  were 
very  generally  charged  with  ignorance  and  illiteracy.  Although 

1  Cf.  Bate,  p.  34.  *  Cf.  Neal,  iv.  p.  337. 

3  Cf.  Burnet,  i.  186  and  258. 

4  Cf,  Stoughton,  Church  of  Revolution,  p.  325. 

5  Cf.  Rapin,  ii.  p.  429. 

8  Diary,  Feb.  16,  1 668. 
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these  charges  were  falsely  levelled  at  the  dignitaries  and 
town  clergy,  most  of  whom  were,  for  literary  and  scholastic 
attainments,  piety  and  devotion  to  their  sacred  callings,  a 
credit  to  the  best  age  of  the  Church,  yet  the  country  clergy 
were  usually  of  a  very  inferior  order.  The  excessive  poverty 
of  most  of  the  livings  (some  as  low  as  £14  or  ^15  a  year) 
offered  no  attractions  to  men  of  liberal  education  and  good 
social  status,  and  thus  the  rural  incumbents  were  usually 
drawn  from  the  humbler  ranks  of  life,  in  which  poverty  would 
hinder  the  acquirement  of  any  great  intellectual  culture. 
The  menial  position  of  private  chaplains  furnishes  another 
proof  of  the  general  contempt  in  which  the  clergy  were  held, 
and  of  the  indigence  and  servility  of  many  of  them.  We 
find  a  typical  illustration  of  this  treatment  in  the  dilemma 
of  a  private  chaplain  in  an  irreligious  household,  who  states 
that  "  he  was  forced  to  see  Misses  drinking  and  gaming,  and 
afraid  to  open  his  mouth  on  the  subject " ;  he  inquires  what 
he  ought  to  do,  so  as  neither  to  betray  religion  nor  give 
offence.  He  could  not  believe  that  to  say  grace  and  read 
prayers,  when  his  patron  was  at  leisure,  constituted  his  duty, 
yet  he  found  his  brethren  thought  they  had  done  enough 
when  they  had  done  no  more  than  that." l 


CHAPTER    VII 

JAMES    II.   AND   ROMISH   AGGRESSION 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  conspicuous  example  of 
folly  and  perfidy  than  that  displayed  by  James  II.  during  the 
three  momentous  years  of  his  reign  in  England.  He  had 
been  maintained  in  his  succession  to  the  throne  solely  by 
the  loyal  support  of  the  Anglican  clergy.  Their  objection 
to  him  as  a  Romanist  had  been  overruled  by  their  fanatical 
adhesion  to  the  doctrines  of  "  divine  hereditary  right "  and 
"  passive  obedience."  It  was  their  strenuous  opposition  to 
the  Exclusion  Bill  which  had  saved  James's  title  to  the  crown. 
He  repaid  this  devotion  by  deliberately  violating  the  rights 
and  outraging  the  cherished  convictions  of  the  clergy  of  the 

1  Athenian  Oracle,  i.  542. 
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Established  Church,  and  by  testing  the  sincerity  of  their 
creed  of "  non-resistance  "  to  the  utmost  limit.  There  seems 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  from  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  James  embarked  upon  a  determined  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  the  Protestantism  of  the  National  Church,  and 
once  again  to  restore  England  to  the  dominion  of  the  Pope. 
He  certainly  possessed  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  success 
of  his  design.  His  Parliaments  were  unusually  temporis 
ing  and  subserviently  loyalist,  and  the  clergy  for  the  past 
generation  had  been  inveighing  against  the  sin  of  resisting 
a  sovereign  under  any  pretext  whatsoever.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  nation  still  had  such  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
horrors  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  military  despotism  under 
Cromwell,  that  it  was  willing  to  endure  a  large  amount  of 
tyranny  rather  than  face  the  prospect  of  another  revolution. 
But  James's  arbitrary  interference  with  the  religious  and  civil 
liberties  of  the  country  was  so  flagrant  that  at  length  he  drove 
even  the  most  conservative  forces  into  active  opposition. 

There  were,  however,  no  signs  of  this  coming  storm  when 
James  succeeded  his  brother  in  1685.  He  was  welcomed 
with  the  most  fulsome  tokens  of  loyalty  and  affection. 
Addresses  poured  in  to  him  from  all  quarters.  The  clergy 
were  profuse  in  their  gratitude  for  his  public  declaration 
that  he  would  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Church.  "  I 
shall  make  it  my  endeavour,"  said  James,  "  to  preserve  this 
Government  both  in  Church  and  State.  ...  I  know  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England  are  for  monarchy,  and 
the  members  of  it  have  showed  themselves  good  and  loyal 
subjects ;  therefore  I  shall  always  take  care  to  defend  and 
support  it."1  Even  the  poor  persecuted  Quakers  presented 
to  James  a  quaint  address,  in  which  they  said:  "We  are 
come  to  testify  our  sorrow  for  the  death  of  our  good  friend 
Charles,  and  our  joy  for  thy  being  made  our  governor. 
We  are  told  that  thou  art  not  of  the  persuasion  of  the  Church 
of  England  no  more  than  we,  therefore  we  hope  thou  wilt 
grant  us  the  same  liberty  which  thou  allowest  thyself;  which 
doing,  we  wish  thee  all  manner  of  happiness."  2 

Great  bribery  was  employed  in  the  elections  for  the  new 
Parliament,  with  the  result  that  the  vast  majority  of  its 


1  Cf.  Rapin,  Hi.  p.  1129. 

2  Echard,  p.  1051. 
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members  were  extravagantly  attached  to  the  interests  of  the 
Court,  and  one  of  their  first  actions  was  to  settle  on  the  new 
king  a  revenue  large  enough  to  render  him  independent  of 
Parliament,  even  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet  and  standing 
army.  They  also  petitioned  him  to  issue  a  proclamation 
for  the  full  enforcement  of  the  penal  laws.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  persecution  of  the  Nonconformists  was  pushed  on 
with  such  great  severity  that  numbers  of  families  emigrated 
to  the  American  colonies.1  Amongst  others  who  suffered 
at  this  time  was  the  aged  Richard  Baxter,  who  was  dis 
gracefully  insulted  and  browbeaten  by  the  notorious  Judge 
Jeffreys.  "Yonder  stands  Gates  in  the  pillory,"  said 
Jeffreys,  "and  if  Baxter  stood  on  the  other  side,  I  would 
say,  two  of  the  greatest  rogues  in  England  stood  there." 
When  Baxter  offered  to  defend  himself,  the  Chief  Justice 
called  him  "  a  snivelling,  canting  Presbyterian."  "  Richard, 
Richard,"  said  Jeffreys,  "  don't  thou  think  we  will  hear  thee 
poison  the  Court  .  .  .  thou  hast  written  books  enough  to 
load  a  cart,  every  one  as  full  of  sedition,  I  might  say  of 
treason,  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat ;  hadst  thou  been  whipped 
out  of  thy  writing  trade  forty  years  ago  it  had  been  happy 
.  .  .  but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  look  after  thee."2 
The  jury  were  directed  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and 
Baxter  was  fined  and  imprisoned  for  the  next  two  years. 

The  ill-fated  rising  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  the 
west  of  England,  although  professedly  undertaken  in  the 
interests  of  the  Protestant  religion,  only  furnished  a  further 
proof  that  had  James  adhered  to  his  promises,  the  country 
would  have  remained  firm  in  its  allegiance  even  to  a  Popish 
king.  The  barbarous  acts  of  cruelty  perpetrated  by  Jeffreys 
on  the  unfortunate  rebels  during  his  western  circuit  struck 
a  universal  horror  over  the  whole  nation,  and  did  much 
harm  to  the  king's  cause.  "  His  behaviour  was  beyond  any 
thing  that  was  ever  heard  of  in  a  civilised  nation ;  he  was 
perpetually  either  drunk  or  in  a  rage  liker  a  fury  than  the 
zeal  of  a  judge."  3  The  case  of  the  aged  Lady  Alice  Lisle, 
at  Winchester,  excited  the  greatest  commiseration,  and  is  a 
good  specimen  of  the  way  justice  was  administered  by  this 
monster  of  cruelty.  Lady  Lisle  had,  in  performing  what 
she  regarded  merely  as  an  act  of  Christian  charity,  been 

1  Cf.  Neal,  vol.  v.  p.  n.        2  Rapin,  iii.  1133.        3  Burnet,  i.  648. 
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guilty  of  a  serious  breach  of  the  law  in  concealing  a  Pres 
byterian  minister  in  her  house,  who  had  come  as  a  fugitive 
from  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor.  For  this  act  Jeffreys  bullied 
a  jury  to  convict  her  of  treason,  and  then  sentenced  her  to 
be  burnt ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  greatest  efforts  that  the 
king  was  persuaded  to  commute  the  sentence  to  beheadal. 

No  sooner  had  this  rebellion  been  quelled  than  James 
started  on  his  deliberate  policy  of  overriding  the  laws  of  the 
realm  in  the  interests  of  the  Romanists.  By  his  sole  "  dis 
pensing  power"  he  virtually  annulled  the  recent  Test  Act, 
boldly  appointing  a  number  of  Romanists  to  commands  in 
the  army  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  Parliament.  He 
then  obtained,  from  a  carefully  packed  bench  of  subservient 
judges,  the  startling  decision  "That  it  is  an  inseparable 
branch  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Kings  of  England  ...  to 
dispense  with  all  penal  laws  in  particular  cases  and  on  par 
ticular  occasions,  the  reasons  and  necessity  of  which  the 
king  was  the  sole  judge."  Fortified  by  this  verdict,  James 
proceeded  to  grant  still  more  commissions  in  the  army  to 
Romanists,  and  to  increase  its  numbers  to  15,000  men, 
whom  he  kept  permanently  encamped  on  Hounslow  Heath, 
to  overawe  the  city.  Romanists  were  now  appointed  to  so 
many  important  positions  that  it  soon  became  recognised 
that  conformity  or  a  promise  of  "  conversion  "  to  the  Romish 
faith  was  the  only  sure  road  to  favour  or  promotion  of  any 
kind.  Consequently  many  courtiers  and  "place-hunters" 
found  it  politic  to  change  their  faith. 

James  was  not  long  in  extending  his  attacks  to  the  Church. 
In  distinct  violation  of  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  1641 
and  in  the  previous  reign,  he  revived  a  High  Commission 
Court  with  full  powers  "to  proceed  in  a  summary  and 
arbitrary  way  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters  without  limitations 
to  any  rule  of  law  in  their  proceedings." l  The  king  nomi 
nated  to  it  a  certain  number  of  Church  dignitaries  and  State 
officials,  including  Jeffreys,  most  of  whom  were  completely 
devoted  to  his  interests.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  this 
illegal  tribunal  was  to  suspend  the  Bishop  of  London  for 
refusing  to  punish  Dr.  Sharpe,  one  of  his  clergy,  who  had 
the  courage  to  preach  against  Popery,  contrary  to  the  king's 
express  but  illegal  injunction  to  all  clergy  to  refrain  from 

1  Burnet,  i.  p.  675. 
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touching  on  controverted  points  of  religion  in  their  sermons. 
In  spite  of  this  arbitrary  restriction,  a  strenuous  controversy 
was  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  the  press  between 
the  advocates  of  the  Romish  and  the  Reformed  religions. 
Numerous  treatises  were  written  by  the  most  learned  divines 
of  the  Church,  exposing  the  errors  of  the  Romish  faith. 
The  celebrated  names  of  Tillotson,  Stillingfleet,  Tenison, 
Patrick,  and  Atterbury  were  conspicuous  for  their  efforts  in 
the  defence  of  Protestant  doctrines. 

James  next  made  a  violent  attack  on  the  universities.  He 
had  already  appointed  Parker,  a  suspected  Papist,  to  the  see 
of  Oxford,  telling  the  Papal  Nuncio,  "  I  wished  to  appoint 
an  avowed  Catholic,  but  the  time  is  not  come.  Parker  is 
well  inclined  to  us,  he  is  one  of  us  in  feeling,  and  by  degrees  he 
will  bring  round  his  clergy."  l  Regardless  of  all  prohibitory 
statutes,  he  conferred  the  deanery  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
on  John  Massey,  a  Romish  priest,  and  permitted  the  Master 
of  University  College  to  retain  his  position  although  he  had 
recently  turned  "Papist."  His  next  act  was  to  command 
the  Fellows  of  Jvlagdalen  College  to  elect  a  worthless  Romanist 
named  Anthony  Farmer  as  their  president.  As  the  Fellows 
courageously  refused  to  execute  his  bidding  they  were  cited 
before  the  all-powerful  Ecclesiastical  Commission  Court,  and 
deprived  of  their  positions  and  judged  incapable  of  receiving 
any  Church  preferment.  At  Cambridge  the  Vice-Chancellor 
was  suspended  from  his  office  for  refusing  to  confer  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the  University, 
on  Alban  Francis,  a  Benedictine  monk. 

Having  thus  outraged  the  feelings  of  Churchmen,  James 
next  endeavoured  to  win  the  support  of  the  Nonconformists, 
in  the  hopes  that  by  dividing  the  Protestant  forces  he  might 
more  easily  prosecute  his  designs  for  establishing  Romanism. 
The  severe  persecutions  which  had  marked  the  commence 
ment  of  his  reign  were  now  entirely  abandoned;  the  Dis 
senters  were  everywhere  treated  with  great  leniency  and 
encouraged  to  frequent  their  religious  conventicles.  On 
April  4,  1687,  the  king  advanced  a  step  further,  and  published 
a  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  in  which,  after  lamenting  that 
all  his  subjects  were  not  "  members  of  the  Catholic  Church," 
he  boldly  suspended  all  penal  laws  against  both  Papist  and 

1  Clarendon's  Correspondence,  i.  258. 
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Protestant  Nonconformists,  and  allowed  Romanists  to  qualify 
for  positions  of  trust  under  the  Government  without  taking 
the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance.  The  reception  which 
those  large  concessions  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  Dis 
senters  did  not,  however,  fulfil  the  king's  anticipation.  The 
addresses  of  thanks  presented  by  the  Nonconformists  were 
somewhat  lukewarm  in  character.  Many  of  their  prominent 
leaders  openly  expressed  their  dislike  of  this  abuse  of  the 
dispensing  power,  designed,  as  they  clearly  perceived,  to 
better  enable  the  Papists  to  subvert  the  Protestant  religion. 
They  fully  realised,  as  a  letter  written  by  an  eminent  Church 
man  *  graphically  reminded  them,  that  "  they  were  being 
hugged  now,  only  that  they  might  be  the  better  squeezed 
another  time."  They  wisely  distrusted  a  "  toleration  "  resting 
only  on  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  whim  of  an  absolute  sove 
reign,  who  could  withdraw  it  as  easily  as  he  had  granted  it. 

Thus  James's  policy,  instead  of  dividing  the  anti-Romish 
forces,  had  precisely  the  opposite  effect.  Churchmen  urgently 
appealed  to  Nonconformists,  with  promises  of  leniency  and 
closer  union,  to  stand  by  them  in  their  life-and-death  struggle 
with  Popery.  Even  Archbishop  Sancroft,  well  known  for  his 
exclusive  Church  opinions,  is  reported  to  have  considered  a 
scheme  for  their  comprehension  within  its  pale.2  It  is  at 
least  certain  that,  in  the  circular  letter  to  his  clergy  in  1688, 
he  exhorted  them  that  "they  should  walk  in  wisdom  towards 
them  who  are  not  of  our  communion  .  .  .  more  especially 
that  they  have  a  tender  regard  to  our  brethren  the  Protestant 
dissenters  .  .  .  that  they  take  opportunities  of  assuring  and 
convincing  them  that  the  bishops  of  this  Church  are  really 
and  sincerely  irreconcilable  enemies  to  the  errors,  supersti 
tions,  idolatries,  and  tyrannies  of  the  Church  of  Rome  .  .  . 
and  that  they  warmly  and  affectionately  join  us  in  daily 
fervent  prayer  to  the  God  of  peace  for  a  universal  blessed 
union  of  all  reformed  churches  at  home  and  abroad  against 
our  common  enemy."3 

Instead,  however,  of  moderating  his  unpopular  policy,  by 
the  evident  signs  of  this  growing  opposition,  James,  with  the 
reckless  fanaticism  of  a  "  pervert,"  hurried  on  matters  to  a 

1  Neal,  vol.  v.  p.  38. 

2  Cf.  D'Oyley's  Life  of  Sancroft,  i.  326-8. 

3  Calamy's  Abridgment,  vol.  i.  p.  385. 
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crisis.  So  strong  was  his  passion  for  the  conversion  of  the 
nation  to  Popery  that  he  is  reported  to  have  said  "  he  was 
resolved  to  bring  it  about  or  to  die  a  martyr  in  endeavouring 
it,  and  that  he  must  make  haste  in  this  work,  otherwise,  if 
he  should  die  before  he  had  compassed  it,  he  would  leave 
them  worse  than  he  found  them."  *  Thus  on  April  27,  1688, 
he  committed  his  crowning  act  of  folly  by  reissuing  his 
"  Declaration  of  Indulgence,"  and  ordering  the  clergy  to 
publish  it  from  their  pulpits  on  two  successive  Sundays. 
Even  the  long-suffering  clergy,  with  their  extravagant  con 
victions  on  "  passive  obedience,"  rebelled  at  this  gratuitous 
outrage.  The  Declaration  was  read  in  only  seven  churches 
in  the  metropolis  and  in  scarcely  two  hundred  throughout 
the  country,  and  in  many  cases  the  congregations  left  the 
churches  in  a  body  rather  than  listen  to  it. 

Archbishop  Sancroft  and  six  other  bishops,2  who  were 
hastily  summoned  to  London,  presented  a  humble  petition 
to  the  king,  stating  that  they  were  not  averse  to  publishing 
his  Majesty's  declaration  "  for  want  of  respect  to  his  Majesty's 
authority,  nor  from  any  unwillingness  to  let  favour  be  showed 
to  dissenters,  in  relation  to  whom  they  were  willing  to  come 
to  such  a  temper  as  shall  be  thought  fit,  when  the  matter 
comes  to  be  considered  in  Parliament  and  Convocation ;  but 
this  declaration  being  founded  on  such  a  dispensing  power 
as  had  often  been  declared  illegal  in  Parliament,  was  a 
matter  of  so  great  consequence  to  the  whole  nation,  they 
could  not  in  prudence,  honour,  and  conscience  make  them 
selves  so  far  parties  to  it,  as  the  publication  of  it  in  time  of 
Divine  service  must  amount  to."  3  For  this  courageous  act 
the  bishops  were  prosecuted  for  libel,  but  after  a  memorable 
trial,  to  the  intense  relief  and  unbounded  enthusiasm  of 
almost  all  London,  they  were  acquitted  by  the  jury.  The 
universal  rejoicings  reached  the  ear  of  the  king  as  he  was 
reviewing  his  troops  on  Hounslow  Heath,  and  on  asking 
the  cause  of  the  noise,  he  was  told  that  it  was  "Nothing 
but  the  soldiers  shouting  for  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops." 

1  Burnet,  i.  711. 

2  The  six  other  bishops  were  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  Turner  of  Ely, 
Lake  of  Chichester,  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells,  White  of  Peterboro',  and 
Trelawney  of  Bristol. 

8  Burnet,  i.  739. 
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"  Do  you  call  that  nothing  ? "  said  James ;  "  so  much  the 
worse  for  them."  In  his  last  remark,  however,  the  king  was 
mistaken,  for  the  seven  bishops  were  for  the  time  regarded 
as  national  heroes  and  preservers  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

The  birth  of  a  prince  at  this  crisis  (which,  however,  very 
many  then  regarded  as  supposititious),  foreshadowing  the 
continuance  of  a  Romish  dynasty,  brought  matters  to  a 
climax.  So  great  was  the  alarm  and  disaffection  created  by 
the  king's  despotic  acts,  that  almost  all  parties  and  classes 
were  alienated  from  him.  On  June  30,  1688,  decided  action 
was  at  length  taken,  and  seven  leading  statesmen,  including 
the  Bishop  of  London,  signed  a,  cordial  invitation  to  William 
Prince  of  Orange  to  come  over  to  England  to  defend  the 
nation's  freedom  and  faith. 

William  landed  at  Torbay  on  the  5th  of  November,  and 
was  soon  joined  by  most  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry. 
James  attempted,  in  vain,  to  regain  the  allegiance  of  the 
nation  by  revoking  most  of  his  illegal  actions,  but  finding 
that  his  army  and  councillors  were  gradually  deserting  him, 
he  made  his  escape  to  France  in  the  following  month. 

The  terrible  persecutions  of  the  French  Protestants,  then 
being  pressed  forward  by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  a  Romanist 
king,  owing  to  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  as 
well  as  the  recollection  of  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  were  object- 
lessons  to  the  English  people  of  the  possible  consequences 
of  a  Popish  domination,  which  even  the  most  bigoted  ad 
herent  of  the  doctrines  of  "Divine  right"  and  "Passive 
obedience "  could  not  afford  to  despise.  The  danger  of 
a  second  civil  war  was  great,  but  the  danger  of  the  over 
throw  of  the  Protestant  cause  was  still  greater. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

THE  "GLORIOUS"  REVOLUTION  AND 
RELIGIOUS  TOLERATION 

AFTER  the  past  three  years  of  desperate  struggle  against  the 
tyranny  of  a  Romish  king,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the 
first  act  of  the  new  Parliament,  after  settling  the  crown  on 
William  and  Mary,  should  be  to  pass  a  resolution  stating 
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that  "It  hath  been  found  by  experience  that  it  is  incon 
sistent  with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  Protestant  kingdom 
to  be  governed  by  a  Popish  Prince."1  Unfortunately,  the 
change  of  dynasty  involved  by  the  Revolution  was  the  im 
mediate  cause  of  a  lamentable  schism  in  the  Church.  It 
was  necessary  to  enforce  fresh  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  new 
sovereigns  on  all  holders  of  office  in  Church  and  State. 
The  legally  established  position  of  the  National  Church,  and 
more  especially  the  character  of  the  Episcopal  Bench  as  part 
of  the  legislature,  rendered  it  impossible  to  exempt  the 
clergy  from  this  new  test.  The  known  disaffection,  also, 
of  many  of  the  hierarchy  to  the  new  Government  made  this 
enforcement  all  the  more  necessary.  A  number  of  clergy, 
however,  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile  their  consciences 
to  this  demand,  which  they  construed  as  a  direct  violation 
of  their  former  oaths  to  James  II.,  and  in  entire  opposition 
to  their  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  They  still  re 
garded  James  II.  as  their  only  lawful  sovereign,  and  treated 
William  and  Mary  as  usurpers.  Although  every  effort  was 
used  to  persuade  them  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  Archbishop  Sancroft,  seven  other  bishops,  and 
about  four  hundred  clergy  persisted  in  their  refusal  to 
take  the  new  oaths,  and  were  thus  obliged  to  vacate  their 
positions  in  the  Church.  On  ist  August  1689  they  were 
suspended  from  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  but  great 
leniency  was  used  towards  them,  and  the  bishops  continued 
to  reside  in  their  palaces  till  April  1691. 

It  has  been  aptly  remarked  that  the  position  of  these  clergy 
was  not  nearly  so  difficult  as  that  of  the  nonconforming 
Presbyterians  in  1662.  "The  Episcopalian  clergyman  in 
1689  had  only  to  promise  allegiance  to  the  persons  who 
occupied  the  throne,  without  expressing  any  abstract  opinion 
on  the  subject ;  whereas  the  Presbyterian  clergyman  had  not 
only  been  required  to  swear  allegiance  to  Charles  II.,  which 
he  was  willing  to  do,  but  had  been  also  required  to  swear 
that  his  previous  oath  was  unlawful,  and  declare,  moreover, 
that  the  doctrine  of  resisting  a  despotic  king  is  a  position 
to  be  held  in  abhorrence.  The  law  of  1662  had  told  the 
Presbyterian  he  must  denounce  the  doctrine  of  resistance  ; 
the  law  of  1689  did  not  tell  the  Episcopalian  he  must 

1  Clause  IX.,  Bill  of  Rights,  1689. 
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denounce  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings." *•  Un 
fortunately,  the  future  conduct  of  many  of  the  Nonjurors 
largely  withdrew  from  them  the  natural  sympathy  so  readily 
accorded  to  those  who  voluntarily  suffer  for  their  conscien 
tious  convictions.  Numbers  of  them  throughout  the  next 
two  reigns  were  frequently  implicated  in  Jacobite  intrigues, 
while  Bancroft's  ill-considered  and  revengeful  action  was  the 
direct,  cause  of  creating,  out  of  an  unfortunate  expulsion 
of  a  number  of  clergy  from  their  positions  in  the  Church, 
a  permanent  schism  outside  its  borders.  In  1694  he  ap 
pointed  the  Nonjuring  Bishop  Lloyd  his  Vicar-General  in 
all  ecclesiastical  matters.2  Lloyd,  thus  empowered,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  deprived  Bishops  White  and  Turner,  con 
secrated  two  other  bishops,  and  thus  perpetuated  a  schis- 
matical  society  which  dragged  out  a  troubled  existence  up 
to  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  imminent  danger  which  threatened  the  Protestant 
cause  in  James's  reign  had  produced  a  temporary  lull  in  the 
bitterness  between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters.  All  sections 
of  Protestants  had  united  to  withstand  the  common  foe  of 
Popery.  Thus  the  time  was  especially  propitious  for  making 
another  attempt  to  compose  the  differences  that  existed 
between  the  Church  and  Nonconformity.  The  fact  that  the 
new  king,  who  had  been  brought  up  a  Presbyterian,  was 
known  to  be  strongly  in  favour  of  toleration  in  religion,  and 
had  stated  in  his  Declaration  on  landing  that  "  one  of  his 
reasons  for  coming  to  England  was  to  establish  a  good 
agreement  between  the  Church  of  England  and  Protestant 
Dissenters," 3  was  a  further  stimulus  to  this  movement.  The 
liberal  theological  and  ecclesiastical  views  of  a  growing  "  Lati- 
tudinarian"  party  in  the  Church  also  contributed  to  this 
end.  Many,  especially  of  the  bishops  and  more  eminent 
clergy,  were  anxious  for  a  scheme  which  might  unite  almost 
all  sections  of  Protestants  in  one  National  Church  as  a 
greater  bulwark  against  Romanism.  As  an  illustration  of 
this  changed  sentiment  we  find  that  Compton,  Bishop  ofj»£ 
London,  in  introducing  a  deputation  of  clergy,  consisting 
Dissenters  as  well  as  Churchmen,  to  welcome  William 

1  Stoughton,  Church  of  Revolution,  p.  90. 

2  D'Oyley's  Life  of  Sancroft,  ii.  31. 

3  Cf.  Perry,  vol.  ii.  p.  543-  O 
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referred  to  the  former  as  "brethren  who  differed  on  some 
minor  matters,  but  in  nothing  substantial." l 

A  Comprehension  Bill  was  soon  introduced  into  Par 
liament  and  passed  through  the  Upper  House;  but  the 
Commons  reserved  their  judgment  upon  it  until  the  subject 
had  first  been  discussed,  according  to  constitutional  usage, 
by  Convocation,  which  they  accordingly  petitioned  the  king 
to  summon.  A  Commission  of  ten  bishops  and  twenty 
divines  was  then  appointed  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  union 
for  the  consideration  of  Convocation.  The  Commissioners 
met  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  on  October  3,  1689,  and 
sat  for  several  weeks.  Bishops  Lloyd  and  Burnet  and 
Dean  Tillotson  were  most  active  in  their  efforts  to  pro 
mote  a  compromise.  The  chief  proposals  were  to  allow  the 
optional  use  of  the  surplice  or  gown,  kneeling  at  Communion, 
and  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  Baptism.  Ministers  possessing 
Presbyterian  ordination  were  to  be  admitted  to  parochial 
cures  with  a  conditional  imposition  of  hands  by  the  bishop. 
A  considerable  number  of  minor  alterations  in  the  liturgy 
were  also  suggested  in  order  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the 
Dissenters.  There  is  little  doubt  that  these  large  conces 
sions,  if  carried  out,  would  have  brought  back  into  the 
Church  the  vast  majority  of  the  Nonconformists.  One  of 
their  most  prominent  divines  declared  that  the  scheme  would 
"  have  brought  in  two-thirds  of  the  Dissenters." 2  Con 
vocation  met  in  November,  and  although  the  Upper  House 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Comprehension,  the  Lower 
House  so  violently  opposed  it  that  all  hope  of  its  success 
was  doomed  and  the  subject  was  accordingly  dropped. 

There  were  special  reasons  contributing  to  the  failure  of 
this  last  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  overcome  the 
differences  existing  between  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists. 
William  III.  had  just  re-established  Presbyterianism  in  Scot 
land,  and  the  harsh  treatment  meted  out  to  the  ejected 
Episcopalian  divines  there  had  greatly  inflamed  the  Church 
clergy  in  England,  and  thus  made  them  less  inclined  to  con 
sider  the  possibility  of  uniting  with  Presbyterians  at  home. 
There  was  also  a  further  danger  that  any  considerable  altera 
tions  in  the  liturgy  at  this  time  might  have  produced  a 

1  Cf.  Stoughton,  Ch.  of  Revolution,  p.  60. 

2  Calamy's  Abridgment,  448. 
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larger  secession  of  clergy  and  laity  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Nonjurors. 

In  the  overthrow  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  however,  religion 
had  played  an  all-important  part,  as  the  maintenance  of  the 
Protestant  supremacy  in  England  had  been  the  main  cause 
of  the  Revolution.  But  as  this  momentous  event  had  not 
been  accomplished  without  the  generous  and  loyal  co-opera 
tion  of  the  Dissenters,  simple  gratitude  demanded  that  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  their  relief.  Therefore,  al 
though  the  Comprehension  scheme  had  thus  dismally  failed, 
the  principle  of  religious  toleration  was  at  last  accepted. 

We  must  carefully  remember  that  until  after  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  in  July  1690,  William's  throne  was  by  no  means 
securely  established,  and  consequently  the  safety  of  the  Pro 
testant  cause  was  not  yet  fully  assured.  James  II.  landed 
in  Ireland  early  in  1690,  and  the  Irish  Romanists  soon 
gathered  round  his  standard.  With  the  hostile  occupation 
of  a  neighbouring  island,  it  was  essential  to  the  peace  and 
safety  of  England  that  everything  should  be  done  to  promote 
harmony  and  good  feeling  between  all  sections  of  William's 
supporters.  In  1689,  therefore,  Parliament  passed  the  Tolera 
tion  Act,  which  removed  all  the  severe  penalties  enacted  in 
the  last  thirty  years  against  the  worship  of  Protestant  Dis 
senters.  They  were,  unhappily,  still  liable  to  all  the  civil 
disabilities  imposed  on  them  during  Charles  II. 's  reign,  but 
they  were  now  for  the  first  time  given  full  legal  sanction  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con 
sciences,  without  fear  of  persecution.  Unfortunately,  how 
ever,  the  Act  was  marred  by  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics 
and  Unitarians  from  its  humane  provisions.  Thus  the  great 
principle  of  freedom  of  conscience  had  at  last  gained  a  de 
finite  footing  in  England.  Comprehension  for  almost  all 
Protestants  in  one  National  Church  had  been  found  im 
practicable — very  largely  owing,  we  are  reluctantly  forced 
to  admit,  to  the  injudicious  and  exclusive  policy  adopted 
by  Archbishop  Laud  and  his  followers  half  a  century  before 
— but  religious  toleration  from  this  time  forward  became  a 
recognised  national  principle. 
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CHAPTER    IX 
PROMINENT   CLERGY  AND   LAITY 

BEFORE  proceeding  further,  let  us  notice  shortly  the  character 
of  some  of  the  eminent  men  who  were  prominent  in  the  life 
of  the  Church  during  this  momentous  andt  troubled  period. 
Despite  the  general  depravity  of  the  times  and  the  growing 
want  of  respect  entertained  for  the  clergy  as  a  body,  there 
is  perhaps  no  other  age  which  produced  a  larger  number 
of  able,  pious,  and  learned  ecclesiastics.  Many  prominent 
divines  had  died  during  the  troubled  period  of  the  Civil  Wars 
and  the  Commonwealth.  But  before  speaking  of  these  we 
feel  obliged  to  look  back  for  a  moment  to  the  year  1633, 
which  had  seen  the  close  of  the  short  but  noteworthy  career 
of  George  Herbert,  the  saintly  rector  of  Bemerton.  This 
Christian  poet  and  faithful  pastor  had  combined  an  abundant 
zeal  for  the  Church's  rites  and  customs,  and  a  love  for  an 
orderly  and  reverent  ritual,  with  the  spiritual  fervour  and  devo 
tion  of  the  Puritan.  Thus  the  Presbyterian  Baxter  said :  "  I 
must  confess,  after  all,  that,  next  to  the  Scripture  poems,  there 
are  none  so  savoury  to  me  as  Mr.  George  Herbert's.  .  .  . 
Herbert  speaks  to  God  like  a  man  that  really  believeth  in 
God,  and  whose  business  in  the  world  is  most  with  God — 
heartwork  and  heavenwork  make  up  his  books." l  Herbert's 
dying  confession  is  specially  beautiful.  "  I  see,  that  as  my 
father  and  generation  have  done  before  me,  so  also  I  shall 
now  suddenly  make  my  bed  in  the  dark,  and  I  praise  God  I 
am  prepared  for  it.  ...  My  hope  is  that  I  shall  be  free  from 
sin  and  all  the  temptations  and  anxieties  that  attend  it,  and 
this  being  past  I  shall  dwell  in  the  New  Jerusalem  .  .  .  where 
these  eyes  shall  see  my  Master  and  Saviour  Jesus  .  .  .  and 
this  is  my  content  that  I  am  going  daily  towards  it."  2 

Good  Bishop  Hall  of  Norwich,  after  being  ejected  from  his 
bishopric  and  despoiled  of  most  of  his  worldly  possessions 
by  the  Long  Parliament,  passed  the  remnant  of  his  days  in 
poverty  and  seclusion,  bearing  his  privations  and  physical 
sufferings  with  true  Christian  patience.  He  died  in  1656. 

1  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  188  (1885). 

2  Cf.  Stoughton,  Church  of  Commonwealth,  p.  410. 
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In  the  same  year  passed  away  the  learned  Archbishop  Usher. 
Suffering  much  under  the  Puritan  regime,  he  had  employed 
his  leisure  time  in  completing  his  famous  Annals  of  the 
Old  Testament.  He  was  held  in  such  universal  respect  that 
Cromwell  ordered  him  a  public  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Another  sufferer  during  this  period  who  wins  our  affection 
is  Henry  Hammond,  the  intimate  friend  of  Bishop  Sanderson. 
He  followed  Laud  in  his  strong,  and  what  soon  came  to  be 
designated  "  High  "  Church  views.  So  great  was  his  oppo 
sition  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  schismatical  Presbyterian 
system  that  he  vigorously  protested  against  the  action  of  those 
Church  clergy  who  managed  to  continue  their  ministrations 
during  the  Commonwealth  by  using  the  liturgy  with  a  few 
verbal  alterations.  We  get,  however,  an  insight  into  his  in 
tense  devotion  to  his  sacred  calling  as  we  listen  to  his  excla 
mation  :  "  Oh,  what  a  glorious  thing,  how  rich  a  prize  for  the 
expense  of  man's  whole  life,  were  it  to  be  the  instrument  of 
rescuing  one  soul."1  He  died  in  1659,  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Church  he  loved  so  passionately.  The 
learned  and  venerable  Bishop  Morton  of  Durham  also  passed 
away  in  the  same  year,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-four. 

Others  only  just  lived  to  see  the  Church  for  which  they 
had  suffered  so  much  once  more  regain  her  former  greatness 
and  glory.  Amongst  these  was  Archbishop  Juxon,  who,  as 
the  adviser  of  Charles  I.  and  the  one  who  had  remained 
faithful  to  him  in  the  hour  of  his  greatest  need,  naturally  was 
promoted  to  the  primacy  on  the  accession  of  his  son.  He 
was,  however,  so  far  advanced  in  age  that  he  was  unable  to 
play  any  very  active  part  in  Church  life,  and  he  died,  beloved 
by  all,  in  1663.  "  The  mildness  of  his  temper,  the  gentleness 
of  his  manners,  and  the  integrity  of  his  life  gained  him  uni 
versal  esteem,  and  even  haters  of  prelacy  could  not  hate 
Juxon." 2  In  the  same  year  died  Robert  Sanderson,  whose 
preaching  so  greatly  influenced  Charles  I.  that  he  said,  "I 
carry  my  ears  to  hear  other  preachers,  but  my  conscience 
to  hear  Sanderson."  3  Appointed  Bishop  of  Lincoln  at  the 
Restoration,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  revision  of  the 
liturgy.  When  petitions  were  being  offered,  during  his 

1  Fell's  Life  of  Hammond,  241. 

*  Grainger's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii..  p.  109. 

3  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.t  vol.  1.  p.  265. 
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last  illness,  for  his  recovery,  this  humble-minded  prelate, 
who  has  been  well  described  as  "  one  of  the  wisest,  reason- 
ablest,  and  acutest  thinkers  of  his  age,"  remarked  "  that  it 
was  not  his  desire  to  live  a  useless  life,  and  by  filling  up  a 
place  keep  another  out  of  it  that  might  do  God  and  His 
Church  service."1 

Amongst  those  who  exerted  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
revived  Church  life  was  Sheldon,  who  became  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  1663.  Conflicting  estimates  have  been 
formed  of  his  character  and  fitness  for  his  supremely  impor 
tant  position ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
a  man  of  undaunted  courage,  and  conspicuous  for  his  great 
munificence.  One  of  his  chaplains  tells  us  also  that  "he 
was  a  man  of  undoubted  piety,  but  though  he  was  very 
assiduous  at  prayers,  yet  he  did  not  set  so  great  value  upon 
them  as  others  did,  placing  the  chief  point  of  religion  in  the 
practice  of  a  good  life."  2  Burnet,  on  the  other  hand,  says  : 
"  He  was  very  generous  and  charitable  .  .  .  but  he  seemed 
not  to  have  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  if  any  at  all ;  for  he 
used  to  speak  of  it  as  an  engine  of  government  and  matter 
of  policy.  By  this  means  the  king  came  to  look  on  him  as 
a  wise  and  honest  clergyman."3  His  great  dislike  to  all 
forms  of  hypocrisy  probably  accounted  in  some  measure  for 
his  virulent  persecution  of  the  Nonconformists,  as  their  over 
scrupulous  piety  somewhat  easily  lent  itself  to  the  charge  of 
cant  and  hypocrisy.  He  died  in  1677. 

He  was  followed  in  the  primacy  by  William  Sancroft, 
whose  name  has  become  famous  as  the  leader  of  the  "  Seven 
Bishops"  who  courageously  opposed  James  II. 's  sinister 
designs  on  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Reformed  faith. 
In  his  youth  he  had  gone  into  voluntary  exile  rather  than 
trifle  with  his  religious  convictions,  and  in  his  old  age  his 
exacting,  and  what  we  may  be  inclined  to  consider  over 
scrupulous,  conscience  again  forced  him  to  leave  the  Church 
he  had  so  faithfully  served  and  become  the  leader  in  the 
Nonjurors'  schism.  In  many  respects  he  was  the  exact 
opposite  of  his  predecessor.  Sheldon  was  a  statesman,  while 

1  Cf.  Church  of  Restoration,  vol.  i.  p.  307. 

2  Cf.  Neal,  vol.  iv.  p.  444,  note. 
*  His  Own  Times,  i.  p.  177. 
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Sancroft  was  the  devout  and  humble  saint.  Sheldon's  style 
of  living  was  sumptuous  and  almost  prodigal ;  Sancroft  lived 
the  life  of  an  ascetic.  The  one  bitterly  persecuted  the  Dis 
senters,  while  the  other  treated  them  with  much  kindness 
and  was  sincerely  anxious  to  comprehend  them  again,  if 
possible,  within  the  Church.  Both,  however,  were  generous, 
and  although  it  may  be  urged  that  Sancroft  was  weak  and 
vacillating  on  occasions,  yet  on  important  crises  he  showed 
that  he  could  be  as  firm  as  his  predecessor.  Burnet  tells  us 
that  "he  was  considerably  learned  .  .  .  but  had  a  super 
stitious  valuing  of  little  things  and  was  a  dry,  cold  man, 
reserved  and  peevish,  loved  by  none  and  esteemed  by  few," l 
but  the  facts  would  seem  to  prove  that  this  judgment  is 
tinged  with  the  bias  of  a  political  antagonist,  as,  although  it 
may  be  conceded  that  his  intellect  was  narrow  and  his  pre 
judices  strong,  yet  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  affection 
and  esteem  of  most  of  his  fellow  clergy. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Restoration  prelates  was  John 
Cosin,  bishop  of  the  important  see  of  Durham.  He  was 
celebrated  for  his  generous  hospitality  and  for  the  excellent 
library  he  had  collected.  Like  Sancroft,  he  had  lived  in  exile 
during  the  Puritan  domination.  Sincerely  attached  to  the 
English  Church,  in  his  youth  he  had  been  accused,  probably 
from  exaggerated  reports,  of  imitating  Laud  in  a  love  for 
extravagant  ceremonialism.2  There  is  reason  to  think,  how 
ever,  that  his  ecclesiastical  views  were  somewhat  modified 
in  his  later  years,  and  after  his  son  became  a  Papist  he  cer 
tainly  adopted  a  more  hostile  attitude  than  formerly  towards 
Romanism.  Rebuking  some  one  who  was  praising  the  Pope 
for  certain  concessions,  he  said:  "We  thank  him  not  at  all 
for  that  which  God  hath  always  allowed  us  in  His  Word. 
The  Pope  would  allow  it  us,  so  long  as  it  stood  with  his 
policy,  and  take  it  away  as  soon  as  it  withstood  his  power."  3 
Cosin  was  a  strong  man  of  conspicuous  courage,  and  took 
no  pains  to  disguise  his  principles,  whatever  might  be  at  stake. 
By  his  determined  spirit  he  succeeded  in  restoring  order  in 
his  diocese  to  a  fuller  extent  than  most  of  his  episcopal 

1  His  Own  Times,  i.  p.  392- 

2  Cf.  Diet,  Nat.  Biog.,  vol.  xii.  p.  265. 

3  Fuller's  Worthies,  i.  484. 
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brethren.  We  are  told  that  there  was  no  diocese  where  con 
formity  was  so  general  and  where  the  plain  rules  of  the 
Church  were  more  vigorously  carried  out.  Although  guilty 
at  times  in  dealing  with  the  Nonconformists  in  a  harsh  and 
vindictive  spirit,  on  other  occasions  he  is  reported  to  have 
shown  unusual  leniency. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  illustrious  name  in  the 
annals  of  the  Anglican  Church  than  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 
A  staunch  Royalist  as  well  as  a  strenuous  advocate  of  Episco 
pacy,  he  suffered  much  for  his  convictions  during  the  Com 
monwealth.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  rewarded  for  his 
fidelity  by  promotion  to  the  Irish  see  of  Down  and  Connor. 
An  earnest  and  devout  Christian  and  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  his  age,  he  was  renowned  especially  for  the 
eloquence  and  persuasiveness  of  his  preaching  and  for  the 
rich  poetic  style  of  his  celebrated  treatises.  One  of  his 
biographers  has  said  that  "  to  him  duty  was  a  delight  and 
piety  a  passion."  He  cannot,  howeve^  be  regarded  as  a 
precise  theologian ;  his  definitions  are  apt  to  be  vague  and 
even  inconsistent,  while  his  views  on  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  faith  are  often  somewhat  loose  and  indefinite. 
In  his  first  great  work,  on  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  he 
advocated  such  enlightened,  but  at  that  time  novel,  views 
on  religious  liberty  that  he  incurred  the  bitter  animosity 
of  many  of  his  brethren  in  that  intolerant  age.  His  last 
treatise,  the  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  has  been  considered  the 
ablest  defence  of  the  English  Church  against  the  Church  of 
Rome  which  has  ever  been  written.1  But  probably  he  is 
remembered  best  to-day  by  his  two  treatises  Holy  Living 
and  Holy  Dying,  which  are  still  much  read  and  esteemed. 
He  died  in  1667.  Another  famous  writer  was  Bishop  Pearson 
of  Chester,  well  known  for  his  celebrated  Exposition  of  the 
Creed.  By  the  charity  and  moderation  of  its  statements,  its 
clear  and  logical  style,  as  well  as  its  evidence  of  profound 
learning,  it  still  retains  its  well-deserved  reputation. 

Probably  many  people  who  have  been,  since  their  earliest 
youth,  familiar  with  the  well-known  "  Morning  and  Even 
ing  "  hymns,  are  not  aware  that  their  author  was  the  saintly 
Thomas  Ken,  appointed  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1684. 

1  Cj.  Perry,  vol.  ii.  p.  520. 
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We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  one  who  wrote  those  beautiful 
lines  for  the  morning — 

"  Direct,  control,  suggest,  this  day 
All  I  design  or  do  or  say, 
That  all  my  powers  with  all  their  might, 
In  Thy  sole  glory  may  unite" — 

lived  perhaps  more  nearly  than  any  other  man  in  the  spirit 
of  what  he  wrote.  He  was  universally  beloved  in  his  diocese, 
and  although  a  strong  Churchman,  he  refused  to  persecute 
the  Dissenters,  and  was  most  generous  in  his  support  of  the 
Huguenot  refugees  from  France.  Macaulay  well  says  of 
him  :  "  His  character  approaches  as  near  as  human  infirmity 
permits  to  the  ideal  perfection  of  Christian  virtue."1  Al 
though  one  of  the  "  Seven  Bishops,"  his  conscience  would 
not  suffer  him  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William 
and  Mary ;  and  thus,  while  he  was  distressed  at  the  idea  of 
participating  in  a  schism,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  his 
bishopric,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  his  years  in  quiet  retire 
ment  at  Longleat,  where  he  died  in  1711. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  the  eminent  scientist  and 
theologian,  whose  learned  writings  were  so  valuable  in  their 
forcible  advocacy  of  the  Christian  revelation,  must  not  be 
forgotten.  Bishop  George  Bull,  by  his  singularly  learned 
work  in  Defence  of  the  Nicene  Faith,  has  also  established 
a  lasting  reputation  as  a  champion  of  orthodoxy.  Although 
the  extravagant  respect  which  he  claimed  for  patristic  writ 
ings  is  scarcely  in  accord  with  the  supreme  authority  claimed 
by  the  Anglican  Church  for  Holy  Scripture,  yet  he  fully 
established  his  main  contention — that  a  belief  in  our  Lord's 
Divinity  was  common  in  the  ante-Nicene  Church. 

The  prelates  of  the  Revolution  period  were  necessarily 
largely  distinguished  by  their  political  sympathies  with  the 
new  dynasty,  but  they  were  none  the  less  noted  for  their 
scholarship,  ministerial  ability,  and  practical  piety.  Pro 
bably  the  most  illustrious  was  Archbishop  Tillotson,  who 
very  reluctantly  succeeded  Sancroft  in  the  primacy  in  1690. 
Educated  by  Puritan  parents,  and  appearing  as  an  advocate 
for  the  Presbyterians  at  the  Savoy  Conference,  he  afterwards 
conformed  to  the  Church,  and  later  on  identified  himself 

1  Hist,  of  Eng.t  vol.  i.  p.  486  (ed.  Everyman's  Library). 
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with  the  liberal  views  of  the  Latitudinarians,  and  thus  always 
retained  a  tender  regard  for  the  Nonconformists.  He  was 
a  great  scholar  and  a  most  popular,  eloquent,  and  practical 
preacher.  Burnet,  who  counted  him  as  a  faithful  friend, 
says :  "  He  was  a  man  of  a  clear  head  and  sweet  temper. 
He  had  the  most  correct  style  of  all  our  divines ;  and  was 
esteemed  the  best  preacher  of  the  age.  ...  I  never  knew 
any  clergyman  so  universally  esteemed  as  he  was  for  over 
twenty  years.  He  was  eminent  for  his  opposition  to  Popery. 
He  was  no  friend  to  persecution,  and  stood  up  much  against 
Atheism.  Nor  did  any  man  contribute  more  to  bring  the 
City  to  love  our  worship  than  he  did,  there  was  so  much 
reason  and  gentleness  in  his  way  of  explaining  things."  l 

Gilbert  Burnet,  created  Bishop  of  Salisbury  by  William 
III.,  had  acted  as  the  friend  and  spiritual  adviser  of  Queen 
Mary  for  some  time  previously.  He  has  been  condemned 
by  some  for  his  Erastian  and  Latitudinarian  views,  but 
although  he  was  conspicuously  active  as  a  statesman,  he 
seems  to  have  been  no  less  diligent  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
episcopal  duties.  He  wrote  several  theological  treatises, 
but  he  is  chiefly  renowned  as  an  historian  of  his  own  times 
and  of  the  Reformation  period. 

Edward  Stillingfleet,  who  at  a  very  early  age  acquired 
such  fame  by  the  liberal  views  expressed  in  his  Eirenicum, 
published  in  1660,  was  afterwards  renowned  for  his  polemical 
skill  in  theological  controversies.  His  Origines  Sacrce.  was 
a  most  learned  and  able  defence  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  the  entire  orthodoxy  of  his  opinions  was  strikingly 
manifested  in  his  Vindication  of  the  Trinity,  Promoted  to 
Worcester  in  1689,  he  was  most  energetic  in  maintaining 
discipline  within  his  diocese.  We  are  instinctively  attracted 
to  Bishop  Kidder,  who  followed  Ken  at  Bath  and  Wells,  by 
the  kindly  and  generous  spirit  which  he  displayed  towards 
his  unfortunate  predecessor.  Half  of  the  income  of  his  see 
was  regularly  paid  to  the  deprived  bishop,  and  his  self- 
denying  integrity  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  his  defiant  answer 
to  a  minister  of  the  Government  who  had  "  ordered  "  him  to 
vote  in  a  certain  way  in  Parliament.  "  Must  vote  ?  "  "  Yes  ! 
must  vote  !  Consider  whose  bread  you  eat."  "  I  eat  no  man's 
bread,"  replied  Kidder,  "  but  poor  Dr.  Ken's,  and  if  he  will 

1  Burnet,  i.  189. 
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take  the  oaths  he  shall  have  it  again.  I  did  not  think  of 
going  to  the  Parliament,  but  now  I  shall  undoubtedly  go  and 
vote  contrary  to  your  commands."  Prominent  amongst  the 
parochial  clergy  was  William  Beveridge,  who  combined  a 
High  Church  reverence  for  antiquity,  and  a  strict  insistence 
on  the  value  of  rites  and  ordinances,  with  a  strong  adher 
ence  to  doctrines  specially  emphasised  by  the  Puritans.  His 
writings,  and  particularly  his  published  sermons,  were  greatly 
valued  by  his  contemporaries. 

Turning  to  distinguished  laymen,  the  name  of  Isaac 
Walton,  the  biographer  and  celebrated  angler,  stands  out 
prominent.  His  peaceful  disposition,  his  dislike  to  all  active 
controversy,  his  passion  for  a  humble,  unobtrusive  life,  in 
which,  withdrawn  from  the  bustle  of  the  world,  in  quiet 
contemplation  he  could  appreciate  more  fully  the  goodness 
of  God,  are  more  typical  of  the  religious  recluse  than  the 
man  who  lived  in  stirring  times  of  war  and  revolution.  The 
names  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  John  Evelyn  furnish  us 
possibly  with  the  best  representatives  that  this  period  affords 
of  the  two  varying  schools  of  thought  in  the  Church.  Hale, 
the  devout  and  illustrious  judge,  stands  for  the  moderate 
Anglican.  With  strong  leanings  towards  Puritanism,  he  was 
widely  sympathetic  with  all  good  men.  Dating  a  definite 
spiritual  awakening  from  his  undergraduate  days  at  Oxford, 
throughout  the  rest  of  his  brilliant  career  he  was  a  consistent, 
earnest,  but  unostentatious  Christian.  Baxter  said  that  "  he 
would  have  rather  lost  all  he  had  in  the  world  than  do  an 
unjust  act."2  Prayer  was  to  him  not  merely  a  duty  but 
a  necessity  and  delight.  It  guided  his  every  action  and 
thought.  "To  lose  this," said  Hale,  "is  like  Samson  to  lose 
the  lock,  wherein  next  to  God,  our  strength  lieth."  His 
religious  convictions  were,  however,  too  sacred  to  him  to  be 
lightly  and  easily  displayed,  and  for  this  reason  he  disliked 
the  pious  phraseology  in  conversation  so  habitual  to  the 
Puritans ;  for  he  considered  that  "  true  religion  consisted  in 
great,  plain,  necessary  things,  the  life  of  faith  and  hope,  the. 
love  of  God  and  man,  an  humble,  self-denying  mind,  with 
mortification  of  worldly  affection."3  Although,  like  the 

1  Noble's  continuation  of  Granger,  ii.  101. 

2  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  vol.  xx.  24. 

3  Cf.  Stoughton,  Ch.  of  Restor.,  vol.  ii.  p.  481. 
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Reformers,  he  believed  in  no  divinely  appointed  form  of 
polity  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  Church,  yet  he  was 
sincerely  attached  to  the  Church  of  England  and  greatly 
preferred  Episcopal  government. 

Evelyn,  the  staunch  Cavalier,  is  a  conspicuous  example 
of  the  pious  High  Churchman,  passionately  devoted  to  the 
Established  Church  and  placing  supreme  importance  on 
Episcopacy.  Brought  face  to  face  with  the  serious  side  of 
life  in  his  early  years  through  the  loss  of  both  parents,  he 
maintained  ever  after,  in  spite  of  the  temptations  and  allure 
ments  of  luxurious  and  licentious  Courts  and  of  the  gay 
and  frivolous  society  in  which  he  mixed,  the  pure  simple 
faith  of  the  humble  Christian,  and  a  reputation  for  integrity 
and  virtue  rare  in  that  immoral  age.  He  seems,  from  a 
perusal  of  his  interesting  Diary,  to  have  specially  set  apart 
his  birthdays  as  times  of  definite  self-examination  and  earnest 
rededication  of  his  life  to  God.  Thus  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine  he  prays  :  "  Grant  me  grace  to  be  working  out  my  sal 
vation  and  redeeming  the  time,  that  Thou  mayest  be  glorified 
by  me  here,  and  my  immortal  soul  saved  whenever  Thou 
shalt  call  for  it,  to  perpetuate  Thy  praises  to  all  eternity  in 
that  heavenly  kingdom,  where  there  are  no  more  changes 
or  vicissitudes,  but  rest,  and  peace  and  joy  and  consummate 
felicity  for  ever." l 

Probably  the  best  known  of  the  Nonconformist  divines 
was  Richard  Baxter.  Originally  a  Church  clergyman,  during 
the  Commonwealth  he '  adopted  Presbyterianism,  and  was 
ejected  from  his  living  in  1662,  owing  to  the  Act  of  Uni 
formity.  Besides  his  numerous  works  on  Christian  Evidences, 
he  is  famous  for  his  striking  treatise,  the  Saints'  Everlasting 
Rest.  When  we  learn  that,  besides  the  persecutions  he 
endured  for  conscience'  sake,  he  was  an  almost  lifelong 
martyr  to  physical  sufferings,  we  can  more  fully  appreciate 
the  words  of  his  beautiful  hymn  : — 

"  Then  shall  I  end  my  sad  complaints 

And  weary  sinful  days ; 
And  join  with  the  triumphant  saints 
That  sing  Jehovah's  praise. 

1  Diary,  Oct.  31,  1689. 
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My  knowledge  of  that  life  is  small, 

The  eye  of  faith  is  dim ; 
But  'tis  enough  that  Christ  knows  all, 

And  I  shall  be  with  Him." 

Another  name  of  world-wide  celebrity  is  that  of  John 
Bunyan.  In  the  intervals  between  his  imprisonments  he 
ministered  to  a  Baptist  congregation  at  Bedford,  and  died  in 
1688,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  era  of  religious 
liberty,  of  which  he  had  been  so  grievously  deprived.  "  He 
felt  the  ground  solid  under  his  feet  in  passing  the  black 
river  which  has  no  bridge,  and  followed  his  pilgrim  into  the 
celestial  city." 1 

John  Howe,  who  had  received  Presbyterian  orders  and  was 
ejected  in  1662,  because  he  had  scruples  about  reordination, 
excites  our  admiration  by  his  peace-loving  disposition  and 
by  his  earnest  longings  for  religious  unity.  In  his  writings 
there  is  a  comprehensiveness  and  fulness  of  teaching  on 
doctrinal  subjects,  combined  with  a  wide  sympathy  for  the 
views  of  others,  which  was  not  the  special  characteristic  of 
the  Puritan  theologian.  His  last  work  on  Patience  in  Ex 
pectation  of  Future  Blessedness  fully  expressed  his  lifelong 
attitude,  especially  during  his  great  sufferings.  At  length 
in  1705  he  obtained  his  long-looked-for  release  from  the 
physical  pain  he  so  much  dreaded.  Probably  the  most 
learned  of  the  Puritan  divines  was  John  Owen,  the  Inde 
pendent,  who  had  been  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  during 
the  Commonwealth.  He  wrote  numerous  works,  both  in 
defence  of  Christianity  and  on  definitely  doctrinal  subjects, 
but  his  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews  has  been  rightly  con 
sidered  his  masterpiece. 

It  is  well  to  say  something  here  about  that  cultured  school 
of  Churchmen  who,  under  the  name  of  "  Latitudinarians," 
began  to  play  such  a  prominent  part  in  Church  life  after  the 
Revolution.  This  "  Cambridge  School "  of  theologians  traced 
its  origin  to  the  writings  of  two  eminent  divines  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  William  Chillingworth  and  John  Hales.  These 
men  were  far  in  advance  of  their  age  in  the  breadth  and 
liberality  of  their  sentiments  and  in  their  wide  toleration 
for  those  who  differed  from  recognised  orthodoxy.  By  their 
large  indifference  to  the  importance  of  a  certain  form  of 

1  Cf.  Stoughton,  C/t.  of  RevoL>  p.  176. 
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Church  order  and  polity,  and  their  want  of  dogmatic  asser 
tion,  they  offended  both  Arminians  and  Calvinists.  Their  aim 
seems  to  have  been  to  emphasise  the  points  of  agreement 
between  Christians  rather  than  accentuate  the  differences. 
Thus  Chillingworth  in  his  celebrated  book,  The  Religion  of 
Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation  (the  charitable  expres 
sions  in  which  were  so  obnoxious  to  his  Presbyterian  friend 
Cheynell  that  he  flung  the  book  into  the  grave  with  its 
author),  says  :  "  Take  away  this  persecuting,  burning,  cursing, 
and  damning  of  men,  for  not  subscribing  to  the  WORDS  OF 
MEN  as  the  words  of  God;  require  of  Christians  only  to 
believe  Christ  and  to  call  no  man  Master  but  Him  only  .  .  . 
take  away  tyranny  and  restore  Christians  to  their  just  and 
full  liberty  of  captivating  their  understanding  to  Scripture 
only  ...  so  it  may  be  well  hoped,  by  God's  blessing,  that 
universal  liberty,  thus  moderated,  may  quickly  reduce  Chris 
tendom  to  truth  and  unity." *  Thus  the  successors  of  these 
men,  sickened  by  the  persecutions  of  their  fellow  Christians 
for  their  sincere  religious  convictions,  continued  to  empha 
sise  the  importance  of  morality  rather  than  dogma,  and  by 
encouraging  the  free  play  of  reason  in  determining  doctrinal 
truths,  were  strong  advocates  of  the  principles  of  toleration 
and  comprehension.  Their  great  desire  was  to  bring  re 
ligious  speculation  into  harmony  with  the  conclusions  of 
reason  and  the  facts  of  experience.  Burner,  who  strongly 
sympathised  with  their  views,  says  that  they  "studied  to 
assert  and  examine  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality 
on  clear  grounds  and  in  a  philosophical  method.  They 
declared  against  superstition  on  the  one  hand  and  enthusiasm 
on  the  other.  They  loved  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Liturgy,  and  could  well  live  under  them ;  but  they 
did  not  think  it  unlawful  to  live  under  another  form.  They 
wished  that  things  had  been  carried  with  more  moderation, 
and  they  continued  to  keep  a  good  correspondence  with 
those  who  had  differed  from  them,  and  allowed  a  great  free 
dom  both  in  philosophy  and  divinity.  And  because  of  this 
men  of  narrower  thoughts  and  fiercer  tempers  fastened  upon 
them  the  name  of  Latitudinarians.  They  read  Episcopius 
much.  And  the  making  out  the  reasons  of  things  being 
a  main  part  of  their  studies,  their  enemies  called  them 

1  P.  190. 
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Socinians.  They  were  all  very  zealous  against  Popery.  And 
so,  they  becoming  soon  very  considerable,  the  Papists  set 
themselves  against  them  to  decry  them  as  Atheists,  Deists, 
or  at  best  Socinians." l  Baxter  describes  them  as  "  Platonists 
or  Cartesians,  and  many  of  them  as  Arminians,  with  this 
addition,  that  they  had  more  charitable  thoughts  than  others 
of  the  salvation  of  heathen  and  infidels ;  and  that  some  of 
them  agreed  in  the  principles  of  Origen  about  the  pre- 
existence  of  souls."2 

Although  the  want  of  proper  control  on  this  philosophical 
spirit  of  investigation,  evidenced  by  lack  of  due  insistence  on 
the  foundation  truths  of  the  Gospel,  had  such  a  demoralising 
effect  on  the  Church  life  of  the  next  century,  yet  during  this 
period  this  new  school  of  thought  rendered  great  service  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity  by  its  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
sceptical  opinions  which  were  being  widely  adopted,  largely 
owing  to  the  influence  of  books  like  Hobbes's  Leviathan, 
published  during  the  Commonwealth.  Their  scientific  de 
fence  of  the  Christian  faith  furnished  them  with  a  powerful 
weapon  with  which  to  repel  the  philosophical  arguments  of 
atheistic  apologists.  The  most  celebrated  exponents  of  these 
"  Latitudinarian  "  views  at  this  time  were  Whichcote,  Wilkins, 
Stillingfleet,  Patrick,  and  Tillotson. 


CHAPTER    X 

THE   CHURCH    UNDER   WILLIAM   AND    MARY 

THE  years  which  immediately  followed  the  Revolution  wit 
nessed  the  growth  of  the  Erastian  principle  of  subordinating 
the  Church  to  the  State.  To  a  larger  degree  than  had  ever 
been  attempted  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  Crown 
interfered  with  the  purely  spiritual  questions  affecting  the 
Church's  welfare.  Both  Elizabeth  and  Charles  I.  had  issued 
Injunctions  dealing  with  ecclesiastical  matters,  but  the  In 
junctions  drawn  up  by  Archbishops  Tillotson  and  Tenison, 
and  published  in  the  form  of  a  royal  proclamation  in  1695,  ex 
ceeded  the  claims  previously  put  forward,  and  certainly  went 
a  step  beyond  the  acknowledged  right  of  the  sovereign  to  be 

1  His  Own  Times,  i.  188.  2  Life  and  Times,  ii.  386. 
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supreme  governor  of  the  temporal  interests  of  the  Church. 
They  contained  instructions  to  the  bishops  to  exercise  due 
care  in  conferring  orders.  They  condemned  pluralities  and 
non-residence,  and  urged  the  bishops  to  watch  over  their  clergy 
and  promote  the  celebration  of  the  Sacraments,  the  visita 
tion  of  the  sick,  and  the  catechetical  instruction  of  the  young. 
The  urgent  political  necessities  of  the  time  probably  ac 
counted  in  a  large  measure  for  this  usurpation  of  ecclesiastical 
authority.  The  large  amount  of  disaffection  to  the  new 
government  which  existed,  particularly  amongst  the  clergy, 
rendered  it  essential  to  obtain  bishops  who  were  specially 
zealous  for  William's  cause,  and  who  thought  that  their  own  re 
quirements  would  be  better  obeyed  if  clothed  with  the  autho 
rity  and  power  of  the  State.  These  prelates,  fully  realising 
that  their  own  interests  were  closely  bound  up  with  those  of 
the  new  sovereigns,  were  not  anxious  to  challenge  any  fresh 
infringement  of  their  own  special  ecclesiastical  prerogative. 

The  occurrence  of  a  serious  theological  controversy  at 
this  time  furnished  a  further  opportunity  for  the  assertion  of 
Erastianism.  The  revival  of  philosophical  studies,  so  greatly 
encouraged  by  Latitudinarian  theologians,  had  led  to  the 
revival  of  controversies,  which  rent  the  early  Church,  con 
cerning  the  orthodox  definition  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Divine 
Nature  of  Christ.  Arian  principles  were  becoming  popular, 
and,  despite  the  fact  that  persons  who  disbelieved  in  the 
Trinity  were  specially  exempted  from  the  privileges  of  the 
Toleration  Act,  we  are  told  that  Unitarian  or  Socinian  opinions 
were  greatly  on  the  increase  and  "  were  more  prevalent  in  the 
Church  than  among  the  Dissenters."  *  Numerous  tracts  were 
written  assailing  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  "  unreason 
able,"  and  objecting  to  the  scholastic  phraseology  of  its  de 
finition.  The  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  as  well  as 
the  Personality  and  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  also 
vigorously  attacked.  These  called  forth  in  reply  numerous 
deep  and  scholarly  treatises  in  defence  of  orthodox  opinions. 
The  names  of  Sherlock,  Bingham,  and  South  were  especially 
prominent  in  the  controversy.  These  disputants  rushed  into 
the  fray  with  far  more  zeal  than  discretion,  and  by  their 
attempts  to  give  an  exact  logical  explanation  of  the  mys 
tery  of  the  Godhead,  incurred  the  charge  of  Sabellianism  on 

1  Taylor's  Religious  Life  in  England,  229. 
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the  one  hand  or  Tritheism  on  the  other.  The  theological 
differences  amongst  the  opponents  of  heresy,  thus  exposed, 
discredited  rather  than  aided  the  cause  of  orthodoxy. 

In  this  emergency  the  State  intervened,  and  publicly  con 
demned  and  suppressed  Urtitarian  writings.  In  1696  William 
issued  fresh  Royal  Injunctions  in  the  hope  of  arresting  the 
controversy.  Preachers  were  prohibited  from  delivering  any 
doctrine  concerning  the  Blessed  Trinity  other  than  that  con 
tained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  agreeable  to  the  three 
Creeds  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  The  bishops  were  also 
strictly  charged  to  make  use  of  their  authority  for  repressing 
the  publication  of  books  against  that  doctrine.1  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  these  Injunctions  had  but  little  effect 
in  preventing  the  spread  of  heretical  opinions,  as  in  1698 
Unitarianism  had  so  increased  that  an  Act,  involving  most 
severe  and  unjust  penalties,  was  passed  against  the  adherents 
of  that  teaching. 

Although  William  had  strained  his  ecclesiastical  authority 
by  these  instances  of  direct  interference  in  spiritual  matters, 
his  subsequent  action  proved  that  he  had  no  real  desire  to 
tyrannise  over  the  Church.  In  1700  he  so  far  surrendered 
his  rights  to  ecclesiastical  patronage  as  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  to  advise  with  him  and  re 
commend  suitable  candidates  for  vacant  preferments.  The 
appointment  of  this  Committee  of  Patronage  was,  however, 
one  of  the  indirect  causes  of  another  unfortunate  dispute 
which  occurred  at  this  time.  The  prelates  nominated  to  this 
advisory  body  naturally  shared  the  political  sympathies  of 
the  ''Whig"  sovereign,  and  thus  complaints  soon  arose  as 
to  the  party  character  of  their  ecclesiastical  appointments. 
The  recognised  channel  through  which  Churchmen  were 
accustomed  to  discuss  their  needs  and  voice  their  grievances 
had  been,  however,  virtually  closed  for  some  years.  Through 
out  William's  reign  the  meetings  of  the  ancient  Houses  of 
Convocation  had  been  merely  formal ;  they  had  met,  but 
had  not  been  allowed  to  transact  any  business.  The  alarming 
spread  of  profanity,  the  growth  of  sceptical,  infidel,  or  heretical 
opinions,  had  seemed  for  some  time  past  to  many  Church 
men  a  special  reason  for  active  efforts  being  made  by  the 
representative  body  of  the  Church.  Strong  protests  were 

1  Cf.  Tindal's  Continuation  of  Rapin,  vol.  iv.  bk.  xxv.  p.  332. 
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therefore  raised  against  this  arbitrary  infringement  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  clergy.  In  1697  a  pamphlet 
appeared,  entitled  a  Letter  to  a  Convocation  Man,  which 
created  a  great  sensation.  The  author  of  this  famous  appeal 
strongly  insisted  that  "the  mischievous  effects  which  these 
various  opinions  and  heresies  of  late  published  and  vindicated 
have  produced  among  the  laity,  are  such  that  a  Convocation 
seems  necessary,  not  only  for  the  faith  and  doctrine  of  our 
English  Church,  but  even  to  preserve  the  belief  of  any 
revelation."1  He  also  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  writ  of 
summons,  that  Convocation  had  the  power  of  determining 
its  own  subjects  of  debate,  and  that  the  Lower  House  had 
equal  rights  of  debate  with  the  Upper,  and  shared  the  same 
independent  action  as  existed  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament.  This  anonymous  publication  was  answered  by 
Dr.  William  Wake,2  well  known  at  that  time  as  a  theological 
controversialist.  He  urged  that  ancient  synods  were  con 
vened  by  royal  authority,  and  that  the  legislation  of  Henry 
VIII. 's  reign  had  placed  Convocation  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  king,  who  could  summon  it  or  not  at  his 
pleasure,  and  who  had  the  right  to  prescribe  the  questions 
for  its  discussion.3  The  most  distinguished  person  who  took 
part  in  this  literary  contest  was  the  celebrated  Francis 
Atterbury,  probably  the  ablest  controversialist  of  his  day, 
who  in  his  Rights,  Powers,  and  Privileges  of  an  English 
Convocation  vigorously  asserted  "the  indefeasible  right  of 
the  clergy  to  sit  in  Convocation  and  to  petition,  advise, 
represent,  and  declare  their  judgment  upon  their  own  affairs 
notwithstanding  their  inability  to  make  any  new  canons 
without  express  royal  authority."4 

Accordingly,  when  Convocation  assembled  in  1700  the 
advocates  of  the  "rights"  of  the  Lower  House  soon  put 
their  principles  into  practice.  The  Government,  in  conse 
quence  of  this  strong  agitation,  had  decided  to  restore  to 
Convocation  its  sessional  rights  and  privileges,  and  the  zealous 
members  of  the  Lower  House  determined  to  make  full  use 
of  the  opportunity  thus  granted.  A  series  of  undignified 
quarrels  and  bickerings  commenced  between  the  two  Houses, 

1  Letter  to  a  Convocation  Man,  1697,  p.  7. 

2  Afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

*  Cf.  Stoughton,  Ch.  of  Revol.,  p.  264.  4  Ibid.,  p.  266. 
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which  only  ended  with  the  death  of  the  king.  The  main 
point  in  dispute  turned  on  the  right  of  the  Lower  House  to 
meet,  debate,  adjourn,  or  prorogue  independently  of  the  will 
and  action  of  the  Upper  House.  The  Archbishop,  supported 
by  his  brethren,  maintained  his  customary  right  to  prorogue 
the  Lower  House  with  the  Upper,  but  the  High  Churchmen 
in  the  Lower  House,  under  the  leadership  of  Atterbury,  stoutly 
contended  that  they  were  as  independent  in  this  respect  as 
the  House  of  Commons.  They  therefore  continued  to  sit 
after  receiving  the  Primate's  mandate  for  prorogation.  The 
Archbishop  charged  them  with  irregularity,  but  this  only  pro 
duced  further  protests  and  recriminations  on  both  sides.  To 
end  these  unseemly  disputes,  the  Archbishop  proposed  a  con 
ference  between  committees  of  both  houses  with  a  view  to  an 
amicable  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue,  but  the  Lower 
House  boldly  replied  "that  they  did  not  think  fit  to  appoint 
such  a  committee." 1  They  further  outraged  the  feelings  of 
the  prelates  by  presuming  to  condemn  a  book  written  by 
Bishop  Burnet  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  as  heretical. 
They  were,  however,  unable  to  support  this  charge,  and  the 
Upper  House  reprimanded  them  for  attempting  to  censure 
the  writings  of  a  bishop. 

The  same  spirit  was  displayed  in  the  following  year.  The 
Lower  House  chose  as  their  prolocutor  a  man  who  had  made 
himself  notorious  for  his  opposition  to  his  bishop.  The  peace- 
loving  Beveridge  "  earnestly  exhorted  both  sides  to  think  of 
such  methods  of  healing  the  breach  as  might  secure  the 
Lower  House's  liberty  and  yet  not  entrench  on  the  Arch 
bishop's  authority."2  But  in  spite  of  all  appeals,  the  Lower 
House  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  adjourn  at  the  command 
of  the  Primate,  and  but  for  the  sudden  death  of  the  prolo 
cutor,  this  undignified  dispute  might  have  been  indefinitely 
prolonged.  The  Archbishop,  however,  took  this  opportunity 
of  proroguing  Convocation,  refusing  to  give  the  Lower  House 
permission  to  choose  a  new  prolocutor.  The  death  of  the  king 
also  occurring  at  this  juncture  prevented  any  further  trouble. 

We  must  carefully  bear  in  mind,  in  considering  the  ecclesi 
astical  as  well  as  the  civil  policy  of  this  reign,  the  great  danger 
which  threatened  the  stability  of  the  new  Government,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Throughout  the  reign  frequent  plots 

1  Kennet,  iii.  840.  a  Cf.  Stoughton,  Ch,  of  KevoL,  p.  291. 
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and  intrigues  were  on  foot  to  restore  the  exiled  king.  The 
English  Jacobites  were  in  constant  secret  intercourse  with 
James  II.  at  St.  Germains,  and  kept  him  well,  but  generally 
erroneously,  informed  of  the  state  of  feeling  on  behalf  of  his 
cause.  He  was  continually  assured  that  the  nation  was  sick 
of  the  new  sovereigns,  and  would  welcome  his  return  with  open 
arms  if  only  he  would  make  the  attempt.  The  Nonjuring 
clergy  were  specially  active  in  these  treasonable  intrigues. 
"You  are,"  said  James,  "to  let  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  (the 
deprived  Bishop  Lloyd)  know  from  us  how  much  we  are 
pleased  with  his  zeal  and  faithfulness  in  our  service,  to 
assure  him  of  our  favour,  and  to  return  him  our  most  hearty 
thanks." l  James  was  assured  that,  "  six  Protestant  bishops, 
six  hundred  Nonjurors,  and  four  parts  out  of  five  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church  are  ready  to  join  the  king  or  to 
preach  in  their  churches  to  stir  up  the  people  in  his  favour."  2 
As  an  illustration  of  the  bitter  hostility  entertained  by  the 
Jacobites  to  the  Revolution  Settlement,  we  are  told  that  on 
the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  who  had  won  the  hearts  of  almost 
all  classes  by  her  charitable  deeds  and  beautiful  life,  the  more 
fanatical  of  the  Jacobites  "  rang  the  bells  as  if  for  a  victory."  3 
It  has  also  been  asserted  that  a  Nonjuring  divine,  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  lamentation,  preached  on  the  text,  "  Go, 
see  now  this  cursed  woman  and  bury  her,  for  she  is  a  king's 
daughter."8 

The  hopes  of  the  faithful  adherents  of  James  were,  how 
ever,  largely  dispelled  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  which 
concluded  the  struggle  between  William  and  Louis  XIV. 
By  this  treaty  Louis  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
sovereign  and  acknowledged  William  as  King  of  England. 
Several  of  the  Nonjuring  clergy,  despairing  of  the  success  of 
their  cause,  now  swallowed  their  conscientious  scruples  and 
swore  allegiance  to  the  existing  Government.  But  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  1700,  the  last  surviving  child 
of  the  Princess  Anne,  rendered  it  necessary  to  make  further 
provision  for  the  continuity  of  the  Protestant  succession. 
Accordingly,  in  1701  the  Act  of  Settlement  was  passed,  which 
decided  that  the  reigning  sovereign  should  always  join  in 
communion  with  the  Anglican  Church,  and  that  none  but 

1  Macpherson's  Original  Papers,  1693,  i.  455.          *  Ibid.,  i.  459. 
8  Macaulay,  vol.  iii.  p.  322. 
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Protestants  should  be  capable  of  succeeding  to  the  English 
crown.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  Princess  Anne 
without  further  issue,  the  throne  was  settled  on  the  Electress 
Sophia  of  Hanover  and  her  heirs.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
this  safeguard  been  secured  when  the  death  of  James  II. 
threatened  to  render  its  provisions  a  dead  letter.  Louis,  in 
defiance  of  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  boldly  proclaimed  James's 
son  as  King  of  England,  and  thus  William  was  once  more 
face  to  face  with  a  war  with  France  to  preserve  the  Revolu 
tion  Settlement  and  the  Protestant  succession.  Just  at  a 
time  when  it  seemed  necessary  to  conciliate  all  hostile  in 
terests  at  home  in  view  of  the  danger  from  abroad,  a  step 
was  taken  the  expediency,  if  not  the  justice,  of  which  was 
seriously  open  to  question.  In  March  1702  an  Abjuration 
Bill  was  enacted,  requiring  all  clergy  and  civil  officers  to 
acknowledge  William  as  lawful  and  rightful  king  and  to  deny 
any  title  whatever  to  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales.  Many 
of  the  Nonjurors,  on  the  death  of  James,  might  have  been 
induced  to  give  in  their  allegiance  to  a  de  facto  sovereign, 
but  they  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  fall  in  with  this 
new  requirement  and  expressly  abjure  their  most  cherished 
conscientious  convictions. 

At  this  critical  juncture  the  great  "hero  of  the  Revolu 
tion,"  the  one  whose  opportune  intervention  had  preserved 
the  faith  and  liberties  of  the  nation  from  imminent  peril,  was 
removed.  William  III.  died  on  the  8th  of  March  1702. 
Burnet,  in  estimating  his  character,  tells  us  that  "he  believed 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  very  firmly,  and  expressed 
a  horror  at  atheism  and  blasphemy,  and  though  there  was 
much  of  both  in  his  Court,  yet  it  was  always  kept  out  of  his 
sight.  He  was  most  exemplary  and  devout  in  the  public  exer 
cises  of  the  worship  of  God,  and  was  constant  in  his  private 
prayers  and  in  reading  the  Scriptures ;  and  when  he  spoke 
of  religious  matters,  which  he  did  not  often,  it  was  with  a 
becoming  gravity." l 

Although  William  by  his  strenuous  efforts  and  wise  policy 
had  successfully  withstood  all  attacks  on  the  Revolution 
Settlement  throughout  his  reign,  yet  the  prospect  was  not 
too  bright  at  its  close,  and  the  Protestant  cause  was  not 
relieved  of  all  danger  till  the  middle  of  the  next  century. 

1  His  Own  Times  >  ii.  305. 
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CHAPTER    XI 
CONCLUSION 

A  CENTURY  so  largely  occupied  with  civil  strife  and  sudden 
and  momentous  revolutionary  changes  is  not  one  in  which 
we  should  naturally  expect  a  great  conservative,  national 
institution  to  cover  itself  with  peculiar  honour  and  glory. 
Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  cannot  consider  the  seven 
teenth  century  as  in  every  respect  a  golden  age  for  the 
Church  of  England ;  yet  although  there  may  be  some  inci 
dents  in  its  life  which  we  cannot  regard  without  great  regret, 
they  are  far  outweighed  by  others  of  which  Englishmen  and 
Churchmen  may  be  justly  proud. 

In  closing  our  consideration  of  the  latter  half  of  this  period, 
it  is  very  important  to  notice  the  position  which  the  Caroline 
divines  claimed  for  the  Church.  We  find  that  while  they 
strongly  insisted  on  the  apostolic  and  primitive  catholicity 
of  the  Anglican  communion,  they  at  the  same  time  entirely 
associated  themselves  with  the  rest  of  Protestant  Christen 
dom  in  condemning  the  errors  of  the  Romish  Church.  A 
modern  tendency,  current  in  some  quarters,  to  deny  the 
applicability  of  the  term  "  Protestant "  to  the  English  Church, 
found  no  support  from  Restoration  divines.  As  evidence  of 
this,  we  are  told  that  in  a  discussion  on  the  Test  Act  in 
1673,  Lord  Shaftesbury  asked  the  question  in  the  House  of 
Lords  :  "  How  much  is  meant  by  the  Protestant  religion  ?  " 
Whereupon  several  bishops  explained  that  the  Protestant 
religion  is  comprehended  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the 
liturgy,  the  catechism,  the  homilies  and  the  canons  of  the 
Church  of  England." l  Churchmen  of  every  shade  of 
opinion,  however  strong  their  antipathy  to  Dissent,  were  at  one 
in  their  uncompromising  hostility  to  Popery.  Thus  Herbert 
Thorndike,  who  always  represented  the  schism  committed 
by  Nonconformists  in  the  darkest  colours,  and  whose  High 
Church  principles  were  so  strong  that  he  refused  to  recognise 
Presbyterian  congregations  as  churches  or  their  ordinances 
as  valid  sacraments,  in  referring  to  the  abuses  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  says  :  "  To  live  under  them,  and  to  yield  conformity 
to  them,  is  a  burden  insufferable  for  a  Christian  to  undergo  ; 

1  Campbell's  Lives  of  Chancellors,  iii.  323. 
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to  approve  them  by  being  reconciled  to  the  Church  that 
maintains  them  is  a  scandal  incurable  and  irreparable."1 
Bishop  Sanderson,  the  learned  author  of  the  wise  and  tem 
perate  preface  to  the  revised  Prayer  Book  of  1662,  also  says : 
"  The  worship  required  and  performed  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  in  most  things  superstitious,  and  in  some  lately  idolatrous 
and  such  as  wherein  a  good  Christian  cannot  lawfully  com 
municate  with  her."  2  The  disastrous  attempt  of  James  II. 
to  establish  Popery  in  England  is,  however,  a  sufficient  ex 
ample  of  the  universal  dread  with  which  Roman  Catholicism 
was  regarded,  for  both  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  forgot  for 
the  moment  their  strong  natural  antipathies,  and  strenuously 
joined  their  forces  to  safeguard  the  Protestant  religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  action  of 
the  Church  in  passing  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  thereby 
excluding  from  its  pale  the  vast  majority  of  that  Puritan 
party  which  had  played  such  a  prominent  part  in  its  life 
since  the  Reformation,  had  seriously  altered  its  attitude 
towards  those  continental  Reformed  churches  which  were 
so  closely  allied  with  Puritan  theology.  But  this  was  not  the 
case.  Although  a  new  regulation  had  been  passed  rigorously 
excluding  from  the  Church  all  ministers  who  had  not  received 
episcopal  ordination,  yet  this  was  in  no  way  intended  as  an 
unqualified  condemnation  of  the  orders  of  all  other  Reformed 
churches  lacking  this  form  of  government.  Ministers  of  the 
foreign  Protestant  Churches  were  regarded  in  a  different  light 
to  the  English  Nonconformists.  It  was  argued  that  they 
were  unable  to  obtain  Episcopacy,  and  in  no  way  condemned 
it  as  unscriptural,  while  the  separatists  in  England  deliber 
ately  neglected  it  where  it  could  be  had.  Thus  Archbishop 
Bramhall,  so  distinguished  for  his  writings  in  defence  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  indignantly  denies  that  "all  or  any  con 
siderable  part  of  the  Episcopal  divines  ini  England  do 
unchurch  either  all  or  the  most  part  of  the  Protestant 
Churches.  .  .  .  They  unchurch  none  at  all,  but  leave  them 
to  stand  or  fall  to  their  own  Master.  They  do  not  unchurch 
the  Swedish,  Danish,  Bohemian,  and  Lutheran  Churches,  and 
many  other  Churches  in  Polonia,  Hurigaria,  and  those  parts 
of  the  world  who  have  an  ordinary,  uninterrupted  succession 

1  Thorndike's  Works,  ii.  4,  iv.  910. 

2  Cf.  Two  Treatises  on  the  Church,  pp.  181-2. 


of  pastors^unto  this  day.  .  .  .  Episcopal  divines  do  not  deny 
those  to  be  true  Churches,  wherein  salvation  may  be  had."  l 

Bishop  Cosin  expressly  approved  of  the  propriety  of 
English  Churchmen  receiving  the  Sacrament  at  the  hands  of 
the  Huguenot  pastors  when  in  France,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  wrong  to  assert  that  the  want  of  episcopal  ordination 
amongst  them,  although  "  a  great  fault,"  involved  that  they 
had  no  proper  priests  and  therefore  no  valid  Sacraments. 
"I  conceive,"  he  says,  "that  the  power  of  ordination  was 
restrained  to  bishops  rather  by  apostolic  practice  and  the 
perpetual  custom  and  canons  of  the  Church,  than  by  any 
absolute  precept  that  either  Christ  or  His  Apostles  gave 
about  it.  Nor  can  I  yet  meet  with  any  convincing  argument 
to  set  it  upon  a  more  high  and  divine  institution."  2  Again, 
in  his  will,  Cosin  observes  :  "  Wheresoever  in  the  world 
Churches  bearing  the  name  of  Christ  profess  the  true,  ancient, 
and  Catholic  religion  and  faith,  invocate  and  worship  with 
one  mouth  and  heart,  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost,  if  from  actual  communion  with  them  I  am 
now  debarred,  either  by  the  distance  of  regions,  or  the  dis 
sensions  of  men ;  nevertheless,  always  in  my  heart  and  soul 
and  affection,  I  hold  communion  and  unite  with  them — that 
which  I  wish  especially  to  be  understood  of  the  Protestant 
and  well-reformed  Churches."3  These  principles  also  found 
practical  expression  in  the  hospitable  reception  accorded  by 
English  Churchmen  generally  to  the  distressed  Huguenots, 
who  had  been  exiled  from  France  owing  to  the  "  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  "  in  1685. 

We  must  not,  however,  fail  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  result 
of  the  attitude  and  policy  adopted  by  ecclesiastics  at  the 
Restoration  has  been  felt  in  a  very  marked  degree  by  suc 
ceeding  generations.  The  strong  and  exclusive  churchman- 
ship  which  was  the  main  feature  of  Archbishop  Laud's  rule, 
and  was  so  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  ecclesiastical 
legislation  in  Charles  II.'s  reign,  certainly  did  much  to  unify 
and  revive  the  corporate  life  of  the  Church ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  not  only  had  the  effect  of  largely  isolating  her  from 

1  Bramhall's  Vindication  of  Grotius,  quoted  in  Tracts  for  the  Times, 
No.  74. 

2  Cf.  Two  Treatises  on  the  Church,  p.  190. 
8  Cosin's  Latin  Confession,  Works,  iv.  525. 
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both  unreformed  and  reformed  Christendom,  but  also  seri 
ously  weakened  her  in  the  work  of  meeting  and  supplying 
the  varying  spiritual  needs  of  a  whole  nation.  By  the  legal 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  in  1689,  Pro 
testant  Dissent  was  for  the  first  time  a  serious  and  permanent 
factor  in  English  life,  and  was  rapidly  becoming  a  formidable 
opponent  to  the  Church's  religious  system. 

But  in  spite  of  the  great  drawback  entailed  by  this  un 
fortunate  schism,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Restoration 
period,  and  especially  the  closing  years  of  the  century,  were 
in  many  ways  those  of  glory  and  progress  for  the  Church. 
A  vast  amount  of  good  work  had  been  done  in  the  building, 
restoring,  and  beautifying  of  cathedrals  and  parish  churches 
all  over  the  country.  A  new  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  had 
commenced,  and  a  great  impetus  had  been  given  to  learning 
and  literature.  In  both  these  directions  the  Church  had 
taken  her  full  share.  "  The  young  clergy  that  came  from 
the  Universities  did  good  service.  Learning  was  then  high 
at  Oxford ;  mathematics  and  the  new  philosophy  were  in 
great  esteem.  The  meetings  that  Wilkins  began  at  Oxford 
were  now  held  in  London  too,  in  so  public  a  manner,  that  the 
King  himself  encouraged  them  much,  and  had  many  experi 
ments  made  before  him." l 

It  was  from  these  meetings,  for  physical  and  scientific  in 
vestigation,  started  by  Bishop  Wilkins  during  the  Common 
wealth  when  Warden  of  Wadham  College,  that  the  famous 
"Royal  Society"  traces  its  origin.  After  the  Restoration 
these  meetings  were  transferred  to  London,  and  a  Society 
for  Philosophy  was  formed  to  inquire  into  the  works  of  nature, 
and  grew  so  considerable  that  in  1663  it  was  incorporated 
by  royal  charter  under  the  name  of  the  "Royal  Society." 
Its  most  ardent  and  eminent  supporters  were  Bishop  Seth 
Ward,  Sir  Robert  Murray,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  John 
Evelyn,  and  Robert  Boyle,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Cork.  Burnet  says  that  Boyle  "  laboured  most,  and  at 
greatest  charge,  and  with  most  success  at  experiments."  He 
describes  him  as  "a  very  devoted  Christian,  of  a  most  spot 
less  and  exemplary  life  in  all  respects,  and  delighted  in 
nothing  so  much  as  doing  good."  2 

Although  we  may  deplore  the  fact  that  so  large  a  number 

1  Burnet,  i.  192.  2  His  Own  Times,  i.  193. 
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of  the  clergy  were  too  time-serving,  or  too  far  carried  away 
with  the  spirit  of  the  day,  to  make  sufficient  effort  to  stem  the 
tide  of  vice  and  immorality  which  swept  over  England  after 
the  Restoration,  yet  we  must  not  forget  the  noble  work  which 
was  actually  accomplished  or  set  on  foot  during  this  period 
by  Churchmen.  The  alarming  spread  of  atheism  and  infi 
delity  had  inclined  Robert  Boyle  to  found  a  lectureship  on 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  Bentley,  the  first  lecturer, 
in  his  "  Confutation  of  Atheism,"  ably  refuted  the  opinions  of 
Hobbes  and  Spinoza. 

During  the  Commonwealth  a  society  formed  for  the  propa 
gation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England  had  sent  out  John 
Eliot  as  an  apostle  to  the  Indians,  who  had  done  a  remarkable 
work.  At  the  Restoration  this  society  obtained  a  charter 
of  incorporation,  and  Boyle  was  for  twenty-eight  years  its 
president.  In  1698  an  organisation  of  a  more  permanent 
and  comprehensive  character  was  formed,  the  far-reaching 
results  of  which  could  scarcely  have  been  imagined  at  the 
time.  Dr.  Bray,  an  Anglican  divine,  and  four  distinguished 
laymen  formed  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know 
ledge.  Primarily  a  "  Book  and  Tract  Society  "  to  provide 
Bibles  and  religious  books  at  cheap  rates,  and  encourage  the 
establishment  of  parochial  libraries  both  at  home  and  in 
America,  it  soon  made  an  attempt  at  missionary  work  in  the 
American  colonies ;  and  thus  three  years  later,  largely  owing 
to  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Dr.  Bray,  a  charter  was  obtained 
for  a  branch  society  under  the  name  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  The  definite 
objects  of  this  society  were  "  to  provide  learned  and  orthodox 
ministers  for  the  administration  of  God's  Word  and  Sacra 
ments  amongst  the  King's  loving  subjects  in  the  plantations, 
colonies,  and  factories  beyond  the  seas,"  and  "  to  make  such 
other  provision  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  those  parts."  The  two  archbishops  and  a 
certain  number  of  bishops  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church  were 
constituted  its  first  trustees. 

But  while  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  was  thus  for  the 
first  time  definitely  undertaken,  attempts  were  not  neglected 
to  restrain  the  profanity  and  licentiousness  so  prevalent  at 
home.  In  1678  a  number  of  young  men,  belonging  to  the 
congregation  of  a  popular  London  preacher,  formed  a  society 
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to  promote  the  cultivation  of  a  deeper  spiritual  life.  They 
agreed  to  meet  weekly  for  religious  conference,  prayer,  and 
reading  of  the  Scriptures.  They  also  raised  money  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  support  of  schools,  and  for  the  spread 
of  Christianity  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Their  rules  of 
conduct  pledged  them  "  to  love  one  another,  to  speak  evil 
of  no  man,  to  pray  if  possible  seven  times  a  day,  to  keep  close 
to  the  Church  of  England,  to  use  themselves  to  holy  thoughts, 
to  examine  themselves  every  night,  and  to  obey  superiors, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal." l  On  similar  models  numerous 
other  societies  for  the  reformation  of  manners  were  soon 
formed,  both  in  London  and  in  the  country  towns.  They  were 
actively  encouraged  by  Queen  Mary,  and  did  vigorous  and 
useful  work  in  support  of  the  Church  and  in  restraining 
ungodliness  and  vice. 

But  although  the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  century 
witnessed  a  revival  of  religion  in  these  directions,  there  were  not 
wanting  signs  of  that  coldness  and  indifference  which  produced 
such  a  decline  in  spiritual  vitality  within  the  next  genera 
tion.  Despite  the  passionate  hatred  of  Popery  and  the  zealous 
refutation  of  heretical  teaching,  there  was  little  of  the  earnest 
religious  enthusiasm  which  had  been  such  a  marked  charac 
teristic  of  the  early  years  of  the  century.  The  bitter  contro 
versy  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians  concerning  the 
doctrines  of  predestination  and  election,  and  the  extent  and 
efficacy  of  the  Atonement,  had  almost  entirely  died  out,  and 
their  successors,  the  Low  and  High  Church  schools,  had  not 
inherited  the  spiritual  fervour  and  intense  religious  zeal  of 
their  forefathers.  The  excessive  stress  placed  by  Latitudi- 
narian  theologians  on  the  part  played  by  reason  in  determin 
ing  matters  of  Divine  revelation  had,  by  a  disproportionate 
insistence  on  the  cultivation  of  moral  conduct  rather  than 
on  the  right  appropriation  of  the  doctrines  of  saving  grace, 
largely  tended  to  eliminate  the  supernatural  element  in 
Christianity.  Thus  the  way  was  being  made  clear  for  the 
virtual  Deism  which  invaded  the  Church,  and  the  blatant 
scepticism  and  infidelity  which  overspread  the  nation  in  the 
succeeding  century,  until  its  progress  was  at  length  arrested 
by  the  commencement  of  the  great  evangelical  revival  under 
the  leadership  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield. 

^Stoughton,  Church  of  Restoration^  vol.  ii.  p.  356. 
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